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‘Royal Cord’ 


one of the five } 


The 3525 ‘Royal Cord’ tires on the rear wheels of 
my 12-passenger Hudson have totaled over 21,000 
miles and are still in good condition. I think, if I had 
used ‘Royal Cord’ tires exclusively during the past 
year I would have saved a good many hundred dollars. 

—David Crockett, Tacoma, Wash. 


A 8424 ‘Royal Cord’ has made a total mileage o} 
43,091 miles on my 7-passenger Oldsmobile car on 
a stage run. Of this mileage over 18,000 miles was 
run on the right rear wheel. 

—B. Henry, Tacoma, Wash. 


( 


Two $8725 ‘Royal Cords’ have covered 28,000 
miles on the rear wheels of my 11-passenger Stevens- 
Duryea passenger bus. Both tires are still in service, 
one having totaled to date 34,000 miles and is atill 


in fair condition. 
—Karl Brown, Tacoma, Wash. 


I hawe a 836x4% gq. d. ‘Royal Cord’ casing which 
made a total mileage of 32,386 miles on one of my 
20-passenger Winton buses. The car weighs over 
9,000 pounds fully loaded and makes an average of 
80 miles an hour. I have three other ‘Royal Cords’ 
each of which has totaled 25,440 miles on the rear 
wheels of this same car. 

—Summer and Tacoma Stage Co., Inc., 
By C. A. Hansen, Pres. 


‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 
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ATip from Tacoma 


Tacoma is the center for many motor bus lines which operate in the 
mountains of Washington. It is their job to struggle up the rough, tough 
yoing of the foothills, then down the steep trails into the valleys—and 
thus to connect numerous widely separated points the railroads fail to 
reach. 


With the unusual conditions in mind, it is a most significant fact that 
Tacoma stage drivers are virtually unanimous in their endorsement of 
United States ‘Royal Cords’. 


We have no desire to boast of long mileages. Too many conditions 
influence the service a tire may give. We merely quote these letters to 
bring home this fact: 


‘Royal Cords’ are built to endure. Their value proves up in extra 
miles—extra dependability. It manifests itself in the extra service ex- 
emplified by ‘Royal Cord’ success on Tacoma stages. 


Surely, tires that will stand up and keep on standing up under such 
merciless conditions must have the stuff you want in your tires. 


For passenger and light delivery cars—‘Royal 
Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. Also 
tires for motor trucks, bicycles and airplanes. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


BFAGT. AAD 


COMMENT 





— 


America having passed the pioneer stage, we are told 
that there is no opportunity for the creation of more 
Carnegies or Rockefellers. This is nonsense. I per- 
sonally know of two men who are probably making 
more money from their business per 

ao annum than Carnegie ever made while 
CHANCES For '" the steel industry. His gigantic for- 
MORE tune was derived less from the profits he 
CARNEGIES made than from the inordinate sums he 
obtained from the promoters of the 

United States Steel Corporation. Henry Ford’s earn- 
ings during recent years have rivaled those of Carnegie, 
and at least one man in the oil industry, apart from John 
D. Rockefeller, is today gathering in millions at a rate 
which ironmaster Carnegie himself would have envied. 
Fortunes made from the automobile industry and also 
from the oil industry have at least matched those made 
almost two decades ago in steel. And who knows but 
what some genius will arise in the aeronautic field and 
make even Rockefeller’s fortune look puny? Had Edi- 
son been as much of a financial as an electrical wizard 
he would today be piling up millions equalling those of 
Carnegie. I can conceive of some man coming forward 
with an improved variety of chewing gum and earning 
greater riches than Croesus ever dreamed of. Let 
someone evolve a soft drink to take the place of beer 
so successfully that it will come into universal use and, 
lo, another Carnegie will arise in the financial heavens. 
Lf some genius could bring forth a brand of ice cream 
which would knock all the others into the background, 
we would gladly make him a millionaire a thousand 
times over. No, the day of opportunity for making 


money by the hundreds of millions has not passed. 
* * 


Men of the right mettle fight best when their backs are to the 
wall, 

* X* * 

An awful lot of smoke surrounds the Duke-Whelan Tobacco 
stocks in Wall Street. When it clears, one or two characters may 
be found badly tarnished. Forbes Magazine is to start a little 
investigating. 

ok ok ok 

It’s too bad that most people are so late in learning that health 
is worth more than wealth. Great wealth and little health make a 
pitiable combination. 


September 6, 1919 


We are all complaining bitterly of the terrible cost of 
living. We blame this, that and the other group of 
business men, and we insist that the authorities throw 
profiteers into prison. We feel that there are guilty 
ones all along the line. And doubtless 
there are—I for one sincerely believe 


ASK 

YOURSELF there are, and have for months been 

THESE urging business men to st ing 

QUESTIONS nigh Pe ' oe 
the public lest drastic retribution be 
hastily exacted. But what of our- 

selves? Are you and I entirely blameless for the con- 


ditions that now exist? Let’s ask ourselves a few 
questions and answer them honestly to ourselves. 

Are we doing more work, are we producing more, 
than we did before the war? 

Are we voluntarily undergoing self-denial in order 
to save and invest money to enable the world to recover 
from the tremendous loss and destruction caused by the 
four years’ destruction? 

Are we spending more than we used to spend on 
amusements, on movies, on theatres, on vacations, on 
automobiling, on trips to pleasure resorts? 

Are we buying more candy and sodas and smoking 
more cigars and cigarettes, as the statistics strongly 
indicate? 

Are we content to wear our shoes and our clothes as 
long as formerly, or are we more fussy now about being 
up-to-the-minute in “style”? 

Are we more insistent now than we used to be that 
our furniture, our rugs and other furnishings shall be 
more tony and showy? 

Have we been spending more money on musical in- 
struments, on phonographs, for example? And how 
does our stock of records today compare with what we 
had five years ago? 

Are we more fastidious about decking out our child- 
ren in fine, unpatched rainment? 

And are we as willing as in pre-war days to take the 
1ough with the smooth in our daily work and put up 
with the many little and sometimes big unpleasantness- 
es that inevitably arise in this workaday world. 

In short, are we putting as much as we possibly can 
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into the world? 
upon getting out of it all that we can? 

Frankly, the records indicate that we are going in 
more lavishly today than ever before for such things 
as theatres and movies and pianos and phonographs, 
and candy and tobacco, and ice cream and jewelry and 
other luxuries, including the most expensive styles of 
shoes and suits and overcoats and cloaks and hats and 
hosiery. Retail merchants in practically dll lines de- 
clare unanimously that they cannot sell anything but 
the best grades of goods, that everyone insists upon the 
high-priced merchandise. It is a common story that 
butchers have the greatest difficulty in disposing of any- 
thing but the choicest parts of food animals. 

And what of the amount of work we are doing? 
Taking labor as a whole, it is now working distinctly 
fewer hours than five years ago and, generally speak- 
ing, the day’s output is less than before. The indisput- 
able truth is that numbers of labor unions have become 
as flagrant profiteers as can be found in the business 
world. The world’s work has to be done, and if it is 
not done fully and adequately, a scarcity of the things 
we need must inevitably result, and it will not help any 
to mark wages up to double or triple the present level. 
What the world needs, what the world must have, is 
not more wages but more goods, more production, more 
food and clothing and houses and railways and other 
things that enter into our daily existence. 

Jailing rapacious retailers and wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers whenever they can be proved guilty will 
‘help and certainly ought to be energetically prosecuted, 
but if you and I and everyone else contrives to do as 
little as possible and consume more than before, then 
jailing profiteers right and left will not help as much 


-aS we may imagine. 


The real remedy lies in more work, more frugality, 
more saving and investing of capital. 

This may not sound very comforting, but it is sound 
common sense, and until we come round to it we need 
not hope to bring about any real cure for the high cost 
of living. 

* * * 

There is a better market for smiles than frowns. 

* * x 
Do you make a practice of visiting a hospital once in a 
while? If not, try it. It will make you a better man, or 
a better woman. “It gives me the blues to go into a 
hospital,” you say. Yes, but doesn’t it tend to make you 
better satisfied with your own lot? 
Doesn’t it do something to soften your 
selfishness? Doesn’t it cause you to stop 
and think about life, and help you to dis- 
tinguish between the things that count 
and the empty baubles? 
Lately I have had occasion to visit a hospital morning 


IF TEMPTED 
TO FEEL 
PROUD 


and night, and I find that it has made me more philo-. 


sophic. What a cure it is for pride! I have in my 
mind’s eye at this moment a picture of a middle-aged 


Or are we more bent than ever before. 


man gasping for breath, stricken with heart disease; 
another picture of two dozen newly-born babes, so tiny 
and helpless that the reflection that we were once such 
as they doesn’t incite one to strut; another picture of a 
woman who had just lost her reason; another of a man 
mortally maimed. The poverty, too, of some of the 
mothers who cannot afford even the most elementary 
necessities of life for their little children—not even, for 
example, the very cheapest of talcum powder, to say 
nothing of milk or butter for the mothers. 

Inside the walls, pain and torture, disease and death 
and sorrow. Outside the street cars go rumbling past, 
automobiles innumerable ply to and fro, pleasure- 
seekers galore nightly make for Coney Island—the 
whole stream of daily life flows on unheeding and un- 
thinking. Inside the thoughts of all who are well—the 
nurses, the doctors, the visitors—are all of healing and 
helpfulness and ministration. Outside the dominating 
thought is get, get, get, oust everyone out of your way, 
wrestle and fight and down others. Inside the hospital 
wall there is no gilt or glitter or ostentation. Outside is 
pride and pomp and selfish show. 

Yes, it does one good to breathe the atmosphere of a 
sanctuary of mercy once in a while. It corrects one’s’ 
perspective. It softens the heart. It inspires humility 
and gratitude. 

* * * 


The action of Congress in repealing daylight saving proves that 
Congressmen badly need more daylight. 
* * * 


The highest form of salesmanship is nothing but service. 
* * * 


The chief activities of Texas, evidently, are selling oil and buying 
diamonds. 
* * * 


Some of the strong-arm union members are beginning to wonder 
where all the money comes from that they are now earning—or 
rather, getting. The total in all National banks is only $15,924,- 
865,000, which doesn’t look much to an up-to-date union man. 


* * * 

Have you noticed how some people have the happy 

faculty of making you feel very much at home when you 

visit them? They seem to radiate a welcome. No mat- 

ter how busy you know they must be, they never give 
you the impression that they want to get 

“rid of you. You leave them with the im- 


NEVER 
HAND A pression that they are very much all 
aoe HIS right, that they are cordial, warm- 


hearted, considerate, kind. The other 
day I was visiting a man of this type, 
Percy H. Johnston, of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York. I had laid my hat on his desk and was 
forgetting this fact when I rose to go. I noticed that 
he made no move to hand it to me, an incident which did 
not seem to harmonize with his delightful Southern 
inanners. I suppose I must have shown my surprise for 
he immediately began to explain that it was one of his 
inviolable rules never to hand a man his hat, as doing 
this conveyed the impression, or at least might convey 
the impression, that he was glad to get rid of the visitor! 
Are you always as polite, as considerate? 
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(©) North American, Philadelphia. 
THE ELEVATOR BOY: 
“ONE AT A TIME, 
GENTLEMEN.” 


THE SOONER IT’S DONE, AND 
THE HARDER HE’S KICKED, 
THE BETTER WE’LL 
SAY. 
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@ Providence Journal. 
m™, |A NEW PRESCRIPTION 
NEEDED 
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@ Brooklyn Citizen. © Brooklyn Citizen. 
THE SUPER WOLF WANTED—A CURE FOR MAD DOG 
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. JOB IN 








The biggest job in America, the one entailing the han- 
dling of the greatest number of workers and the largest 
volume of sales, is the chairmanship of the United 


States Steel Corporation. Judge Gary is commander- 
in-chief of an industrial army running as 
high as 300,000, with a salary and pay- 
roll of half-a-billion dollars a year. The 


THE BIGGEST 


ca gross business done by the corporation 


last year reached $1,750,000,000. It may 

be asked how one man can possibly keep 
track of such vast activities and manage everything 
smoothly and skilfully. Yet, Judge Gary not only runs 
this vast industrial empire with extraordinary success, 
but he never appears to be rushed, never appears to be 
flurried, never appears to be swamped with work. He 
gets through mountains of work with lightning rapidity. 
His two chief reliances are the president of the corpora- 
tion and his own private secretary. Judge Gary does 
not bother much about details, as in President Farrell 
he has a right-hand man who is perhaps the greatest 
master of detail in the United States. 


Although Judge Gary does not come down to his office 
unusually early and leaves, as a rule, between 4 and 5 
o'clock, this does not mark the beginning and the end of 
his working day. Every now and then you can pass 
Judge Gary’s home in the early hours of the morning 
and see a light, indicating that the head of the greatest 
industrial enterprise in the world is hard at work. Not 
long ago, the Judge delivered a wonderfully comprehen- 
sive, well-thought-out; ably written address before a 
learned body, and someone who became interested in 
finding out how long it took to compile so effective a 
paper finally tearned that Judge Gary got out of bed at 
3 o’clock one morning, took paper and pencil, and had 
the whole thing finished by breakfast. He gets up at 
any hour whenever he feels moved to get through a 
piece of work which calls for solitude and deep thinking. 
On such occasions he will sometimes work 7 or 8 hours 
at a stretch, from 1 or 2 in the morning until 8 or 9 or 
even 10 o’clock—and then go through another day’s 
work at his office. 


Some other men who have achieved much also have 
this habit of working while others sleep. John H. Pat- 
terson, the dynamic head of the National Cash Register 
Company, for many years never went to bed without pad 
and pencil at his bedside, and rarely did morning find 
the pad empty. He got up at 5 o’clock and had one day’s 
work done by noon. I know a very successful banker 
who gets most of his ideas during the night and 
promptly jots them down on a pad at his bedside. In- 
cidentally, the move which led Julius Rosenwald, head 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company, to success and wealth 
came to him and was decided upon in the middle of the 
night, many years ago. The idea which won E.,C. 
Simmons, founder of the Simmons Hardware Company, 
fame and fortune also came to him between midnight 
and dawn. 








No, there are no eight-hour day men among the na- 
tion’s foremost business leaders. They are prepared at 
any moment of the day or night to bestir themselves 
whenever opportunity arises to do something worth 
while. They put achievement first, their own ease and 
comfort second. 

* * * 


Good morning! Did you cut out your “fair price list” from the 
paper this morning? 

* * * 

An offer of $120,000,000 was refused the other day for one man’s 
Texas oil properties which not long ago were worth very little in 
everybody's eyes except this man’s. 

* * * 

You were assured, as we all were assured, that the end- 
ing of the war would be the signal for the start of a 
iise in Liberty Bond prices, a rise which was to carry 
the price to all sorts of alluring levels. Well, the armis- 

tice was signed ten months ago and Ger- 

many has already signed the peace 
TREATMENT (treaty, yet not one of the many war 
OF WAR BOND loans is selling at the cost price. The 
OWNERS decline in the principal Liberty issues 

is, indeed, serious. At this writing the 
Liberty Loan First.4s are selling at 94, the Second 4s 
at less than 93, the First 44s just above 94, the Second 
44s a shade over 93, the Third 44s below 95 and the 
Fourth 44s at 93. 

The loss on each $1,000 bond thus ranges from $50 
to fully $70. 

Americans are too patriotic to complain loudly over 
their Libery Loan experiences, yet everywhere one goes 
this matter is being discussed and disappointment ex- 
pressed over the apparent indifference or inability of 
the Government to stop the trying, heartbreaking down- 
ward movement. A great many patriotic citizens 
strained their credit and their resources to the very 
utmost in order to take on the maximum load possible; 
and now that financial institutions have ceased to carry 
the Liberty issues at the rate of interest earned by the 
bonds, the Situation has become grave. To sell now 
would mean a cruel loss. On the other hand, the extrz 
interest charge levied for carrying the bonds is a con- 
stant strain upon those who stretched their purchases 
to the limit. 

The impression was conveyed that the Treasury De- 
partment would protect holders against sharp declines, 
yet declines ranging from five to more than seven per 
cent. have been permitted to occur. It may be that the 
Treasury has rendered yoeman service in preventing the 
market from going down very much further. In view 
of the widespread disappointment now prevalent, it 
would be well were Secretary Glass to issue a frank 
statement covering the whole subject. Silence, com- 
bined with the unfortunate facts, is fostering an ugly 
state of mind among millions of families. 

me & o* 


Does any city want to hire Mayor Hylan as a strike-settler? New 
York will let him go cheap, provided he is kept away long enough— 
say, until his term is up. 


POOR 
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a oe ee 
You have noticed at the bottom of advertisements ference in the size of the crew called for under American 
describing offerings of stocks and bonds a line or two law was ten men, while the difference in wages alone 


in small italic type reading something like this: “We represented $40,512 a year. The popular assumption 


believe the above information to be reliable, but we do that the United States will shortly be in a position to 
: 999 7 overmatch the British in the carrying trade of the world 
not guarantee its accuracy.” This re- 


pat age 2 is founded on national pride rather than on stern facts. 
pudiation of responsibility for the truth- r 


BANKERS ; Britain is still far in the lead and likely to remain so even 

naa a fulness of statements is often tagged on were sensible marine laws adopted by our Government. 

BILITY to facts and figures which the bankers Were I to hazard a guess as to the general shipping out- 
selling the securities ought to be able to look, I would predict that before many moons have come 
vouch for without quibble. Investment and gone there will be a most drastic drop in freight 

bankers are supposed to analyze very thoroughly the rates and a large surplus of shipping tonnage. 

condition, the records and other data of companies * * * 

mime senencties per: eed undertake to. sell, to the During one whole month in Paris Secretary Lansing saw Pres- 

public. If the underwriters cannot guarantee the ac- ident Wilson only twice, it is said. The other Peace Commissioners 

curacy of the figures they publish, then they should in- simply dotted the President's i’s and crossed his t’s. 

sist upon the company doing so itself. . * * * 


{n Britain and other European countries any dis- 
ciaimers such as are resorted to here would not be per- 
mitted for an instant.. Promoters and vendors of secur- 
ities there must accept responsibility for every claim 
made in a prospectus or other announcement designed 
to advertise and sell new issues of securities. As a mat- reason? He says that the amount of 


ter of fact, the disclaimer of responsibility is often cauidieenn. provisions meted out before sailing from 


attached to advertisements here when the bankers GOOD MEAT New York or any other American port 
know absolutely that their statements are correct be- OVERBOARD is regulated by the amount consumed on 


yond question. Why not, therefore, come out boldly 
and state: “We can vouch for the accuracy of the fore- 
going statements?” Either that or compel the com- 
pany to shoulder responsibility for the figures presented 


Before a steamer run by the United States Government 
came within sight of New York from Europe the other 
day, the butcher threw overboard hundreds of pounds 
of perfectly good meat. He states that this is quite a 

customary practice these days. The 


the previous trip and no cook or butcher 
or other member of the commissary department cares to 
risk running short of supplies on any voyage. There- 
fore, by throwing overboard large quantities of food- 


by it. stuffs toward the end of each voyage a superabundant 
Some day I hope to print an article showing the supply is obtained for-the next voyage. This statement 

extraordinary amount of care and labor and expense comes from a man who has personally indulged in the 

which certain investment banking institutions incur in throwing overboard process, and he declares that it is 

making investigation and research before they agree to _— rife today among transports and other Government 

associate themselves with any security offering. The owned or controlled vessels. 

wae ac 6 see ee ee Could there be any more heinous crime at this time 


* x * when thousands of families are unable to obtain a single 
pound of meat from one week’s end to the other? Those 


Sweating, sticking, smiling and success all begin with “S.” 
res: . . who are unable to taste meat are not today confined to 


e ° ° the lowest sections of the community; Professor Hibben 
You are of the opinion, are you not, that the Govern- of Princeton University declares that numbers of mar- 
ment has been selling a great many ships to private ship- ried teachers have had to give up meat entirely, while 
owners clamoroustosecurethem? Thefactisthatthere. others count themselves fortunate if they can include 
has been no stampede to purchase the myriads of Gov- it ina meal once a week. Surely the authorities can stop 
ernment-built vessels. The future of this hideous practice on the part of the crews of Govern- 

American shipping can be best expressed by ment ships. 
— a large question mark. Edward N. Hurley, Unfortunately, disgraceful wastefulness of Govern- 
FOR U.S. with the best intentions in the world, has ment money and materials is not confined to shipboard. 
— really been indulging in a lot of optimistic Britain today is seething with discontent over govern- 
dreaming. Here is a sober sidelight on the mental extravagance there. I predict that a similiar up- 
shipping situation. Robert Dollar, the veteran head of rising will occur here before many months have passed. 
the Dollar Steamship Company, recently chartered an Washington has allowed the billions unquestioningly 
8,800-ton Japanese ship and kept a most careful record of supplied it to go to its head and has reveled .in a verita- 
the expense of running it in comparison with the cost of ble debauch. It is time to sober up. It is time to stop 


maintaining an exactly similar ship of his own. The dif- thinking in billions and to begin to count pennies. 
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IMPORTANT INNOVATION IN BANKING 


the field of American industrial banking 
has been taken by the Guaranty Trust 
Company and the Liberty National Bank. 

They have jointly imaugurated the Tex- 
tile Banking Company, an organization which 
will bring the banking power of these two in- 
stitutions into closer touch with the entire 
textile industry, with all that this relationship 
will mean in the way of financing for the small 
manufacturer of limited means and encourage- 
ment toward greater expansion for the grow- 
ing concerns which have heretofore lacked 
progressive backing. Aside from its im- 
portance to the textile industry, this newest 
offshoot of two of our leading financial insti- 
tutions is full of meaning for the future of 
American banking itself. 

Specialization has long been the keynote of 
development within the bank. Especially dur- 
ing the last year or two has there been a tend- 
ency toward departmentalization and the seg- 
regation of various functions under trained 
heads. The internal organization of many 


Tt initial step toward specialization in 


banks has been entirely made over in recent’ 


years, and the outstanding characteristic of 
these changes has been the bringing into the 
bank of business men, often of no previous 
banking experience, but having special knowl- 
edge of the credit requirements and all the 
ins and outs of various industries which these 
banks have been called upon to finance or enter 
into general banking relations with. The re- 
sult has been a better understanding between 
the business man and the banker, and incident- 
ally the passing of the old-school, white-vested, 
hardshelled Rothschilds who knew no other 
rule than 6 per cent. interest and a dollar bal- 
ance for every two dollars of credit. 

Now, after having taken business men into 
the Bank, the banks are going out into the 
realm of business; or, to put it in another way, 
after having specialized their own organiza- 
tions the banks have organized a specialized 
unit to cater to one industry, and if this de- 
velopment is read aright as a sign of the times, 
more will follow. 


Evolution of Commission Houses 


The financing of manufacturers of cotton, 
silk and woolen goods, and other merchants 
in the textile industry, is not a new idea, for 
just this thing has been done for fully three- 
quarters of a century by so-called factors or 
commission merchants who have their habitat 
in the Worth Street, or downtown drygoods 
district, and in the Fourth Avenue or uptown 
drygoods district, of New York. The new idea 
lies in the entrance into this field of a strictly 
banking organization, backed by the largest 
trust company in the country and one of the 
leading national banks. 

The first textile commission houses were 
organized in this country some fifty or sev- 
enty-five years ago to act as importers and 
commission merchants for the account of for- 
eign manufacturers. Having established a 
clase contact with the domestic textile indus- 
try in its infancy, these firms gradually 
widened their operations by introducing their 
system of selling and financing the accounts 
-created as the result of the sales. Later, due 
to the desire of some mills to sell their prod- 

_ duct direct to the retailers, as well as the job- 
bers, there were evolved two separate lines of 
procedure for the mills. Either they con- 
tinued to sell through the commission houses, 
sinking their identity more or less into that 
of the factor or commission merchant, or they 
built up selling organizations of their own, 
disposing of their goods to the retailers and 


Will Link Up With Textile Trade, 
Making Expansion Easy 
for U. S. Interests 


By J. G. DONLEY, Jr. 
Of Forbes Editorial Staff 


jobbers directly and doing their financing 
through a process known as “cashing ac- 
counts,” or “discounting outstandings.” 


A rather curious and interesting develop- 
ment of this parting of the ways in the matter 
of financing has been the natural grouping of 
the commission merchants into what are 
known in the trade as “downtown” and “up- 
town” commission houses, the distinction be- 
ing that the “downtown” houses, such as Deer- 
ing, Milliken & Co., Lawrence & Co., Wood- 
ward, Baldwin & Co., and Bliss, Fabyian & 
Co., have continued to act in the old-time ca- 
pacity of selling agents and bankers, hand- 
ling the entire outputs of mills and in a num- 
ber of instances having a stockholding inter- 
est in the manufacturing concerns. The “up- 
town” houses, on the other hand, are rarely 
interested by ownership of stock in the mills 
they finance, and only in a few isolated cases 
do they act as selling agents for the mill. In 
this latter group are such houses as L. F. Dom- 
merich & Co., Vietor & Achelis, H. A. Caesar 
& Co., and Fleitman & Co. 


“Uptown” Factors Really Bankers 


The “uptown” commission houses, having 
gradually been divested of their merchandis- 
ing prerogatives, have in recent years been 
acting strictly as bankers for the textile in- 
dustry, and it is their field that the newly or- 
ganized Textile Banking Company will invade. 
Textile mill factors of the “uptown” variety 
have been a peculiar growth in our American 
business life, and it is extremely difficult to 
learn much of their activities. The larger 
houses have long been closely allied—almost 
clannish—and rarely have they lost a cus- 
tomer, one to the other. The dealings of the 
larger houses have never been open to criti- 
cism, except perhaps such fault as might be 
found with thé large profits that they have 
been able to exact from the manufacturers. 
But there has been a strong feeling against 
some concerns which have adopted the prac- 
tice of “cashing accounts” without notifica- 
tions to the debtor. The assignment of*ac- 
counts to a third party, even where they are 
made so payable on the bill-head of the seller, 
has long been a mooted point of business 
ethics among credit men, and one of the things 
that the Textile Banking Company will ac- 
complish for the good of the trade will be the 
standardization of this practice. 


In the main, however, the “uptown” factors 
or commission houses have filled a legitimate 
need in a creditable manner; but operating in 
a strictly banking field, as they have been, it 
was to be expected that, sooner or later, they 
would have to meet competition from a strict- 
ly banking organization. The volume of busi- 
ness they have been handling—estimated by 
people in the trade at upwards of $500,000,000 
annually—along with the attractive banking 
profit, could not long continue to be divided 
principally among a group of about twenty 
concerns. The fears of some of the old com- 


mission houses who have evinced alarm over 
the coming of the new “factor” are probably 
not well founded; for, in the nature of things, 
with the second largest industry in the coun- 


try to work with, there should continue to 
be business enough for all. 


The new Textile Banking Company, the in- 
auguration of which, with its carefully con- 
ceived auxiliaries and various integral ‘parts, 
has been according to plans brilliantly worked 
out and tested and revised over a number of 
years of thorough study of the situation, is 
not to be considered as an experiment or a 
tryout. It is rather the fruitiori of ideas based 
on sound knowledge of the situation, and it 
was complete in every detail when it opened 
its doors for business in its offices at the cor- 
ner of Fourth Avenue and Seventeenth Street, 
on the first of this month. It will exercise 
all the time-honored functions of the “up- 
town” factor or banker, such as the provision 
of credit ratings and the elimination of the 
selling risks of the mills through the guaran- 
teeing of accounts, the cashing or discounting 
of accounts receivable, and advances against 
merchandise. In order to render an equal ser- 
vice with the commission houses, the organi- 
zation will also include an industrial depart- 
ment under the direction of men of recognized 
ability and standing in the.textile world. The 
service which this department is designed to 
offer is of a most comprehensive character and 
should prove of great value in the operation 
and expansion of such business as the com- 
pany undertakes to finance, both in the United 
States and in foreign markets. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that James D. 
Hopkins, formerly with L. F. Dommerich & 
Co., is a vice-president of the new banking 
company, while its secretary is John H. Jeph- 
son, formerly with Schefer, Schramm & Vogel. 


The Textile Banking Company, in addition 
to performing the services of the old-time 
commission houses, will go a step further, in 
that it is prepared to finance mills in a funda- 
mental way by assisting them in the purchase 
of their raw materials, such as wool, cotton, 
etc, 


To Operate Chain of Warehouses 


Affiliated with the company is the Indepen- 
dent Warehouses, Inc., which was also re- 
cently organized by the same interests as are 
in the banking company. It is the purpose 
of this company to acquire and operate an ex-. 
tensive chain of warehouses to be located at 
the important ports of entry of the United 
States and throughout the important textile 
centers of the country. This enterprise is de- 
signed to fill an existing need for the scientific 
storing and financing of cotton, wool, silk and 
other. commodities which are stored in large 
volume, and its significance in connection with 
the banking company is simply that in mak- 
ing advances against merchandise or materials 
in storage the parent concern will have the 
benefit of the unquestioned documents of its 
subsidiary as to the quantities and qualities 
of goods held; also dependable notification of 
withdrawals, etc., a very important factor in 
minimizing the risk on such transactions. Ac- 
ceptances or other instruments of banking 
credit passing through the Textile Banking 
Company will have attached documents of the 
Independent Warehouses, Inc. 


It is difficult to overstate the importance of 
the new organization to the textile industry, 
which has heretofore, for the sake of the 
greater security of those who have handled 
its financing, lacked encouragement to under- 
take anything more than the slowest growth. 
It has been deemed essential in the past to 
keep the ratio of assets and real property 


(Continued on page 1319) 
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STEEL CO. MOVES TOWARDS DEMOCRACY 


HE establishment of wage rates and 
other conditions of employment without 
representation is tyranny.” 

So declared William B. Dickson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Midvale Steel and Ordnance and 
subsidiary companies, and one of the most 
prominent men in the steel industry. “The 
saying that taxation without representation is 
tyranny,” he added, “epitomized the sentiment 
back of the American Revolution. Whether 
money is taken from a man by unjust taxa- 
tion, or withheld from him by unfair wage, 
the principle remains the same. The right of 
collective bargaining by the workingman must 
be recognized as the legitimate outgrowth of 
American Ideals.” 

There could be no better illus- 
tration of the advance Industrial 
Democracy has madeinthe hearts my 
of American employers than these ee 
words from a member of one of 
our gigantic industrial concerns. 
He holds that the only way out of 
the senseless struggle between 
capital and labor, is for em- 
ployers to realize that the day 
of Industrial Democracy has 
dawned. 

The great organization of which 
Mr. Dickson is an officer, a com- 
pany employing more than 30,000 
persons, has made notable strides 
towards industrial democratiza- 
tion, applied under the represen- 
tation plan. While the plan has 
not yet reached perfection, it has 
developed some interesting situa- 
tions. Mr. Dickson believes in 
complete industrial freedom, and 
he is one of the officials who in- 
itiated the company into this new- 
est fraternity. He has worked 
from the shop up. He knows the 
side of the workman as well as 
the heart of employers. He can 
speak with wisddom on the sub- 
ject. Hence he was urged to tell 
Forbes Magazine readers of the 
ideals that prompted the adop- 
tion of the industrial representa- : 
tion plan and of the progress 
maae, 

Representation of 
ployees 


the em- 
f Midvale was not the 
result of friction. It simply was 
the outgrowth of the ideals with 
which the company was formed 
and their progression through 
the sixty years of its experience. 
Almost all the officials are men 
of Carnegie training, including | 


Wm. E. Corey, chairman; A. C. 
Dinkey, president; William B. : 
Dickson, vice-president; A. A. 


Corey, vice-president, and others. 
It is likely that this association 
with the liberal-minded methods 
advocated by Mr. Carnegie had 
something to do with the present 
broad views of the company, al- 
though they have gone farther in 
applying the freedom of indus- 
trialism than was done in the past. 
Here is the significant document which 
launched the Midvale towards industrial de- 
mocracy : 
“The 


*K >k 


board of directors and officers 
recognizing that the prosperity 
of their company is inseparably bound up 
with the genéral welfare of their em- 
ployees, propose, with the co-operation 
and assent of their employees, and for the 
mutual interest, to establish a plan of rep- 


Midvale, Employing 30,000, Now 
Consults with Workers’ 
Representatives 
By E. P. CURTIS 


resentation of employees, which will here- 
after govern all relations between the 
companies and their employees. 

“We recognize the right of wage- 
earners to bargain collectively with their 
employers, and we invite all employers to 
meet with the officers of their respective 





WILLIAM P. DICKSON 


Vice-president of the Midvale Steel and Ordnance and subsidiary com- 
panies, and one of the most prominent men in the steel industry. He holds 
that the only way out of the struggle between capital and labor is to realize 


that the day of industrial democracy has dawned. 


companies for the purpose of considering, 
and, if practicable, adopting a plan of rep- 
resentation by the employees, which shall 
be thoroughly democratic and entirely free 
from interference by the companies, or 
any official or agent thereof. 

“It is hoped that every employee will 
respond to this invitation and meet with 
the company in the spirit of fair dealing 
and mutual helpfulness.” 

The representation plan compasses an in- 


ter-organization in every plant, each being di- 
vided into as many sections as may be decided 
upon by the division representatives. The basis 
is, roughly, one representative for each three 
hundred men. The books for the three months 
in advance of an election determine the aver- 
age number of employees of each division. To 
do this accurately, the Plant Conference Com- 
mittee has access to the time offices. 

The elections are held annually, and there 
is as much excitement as is displayed by base- 
ball fans or political devotees. There are 
nominations and the secret ballot. The em- 
ployees are zealous in selecting workmen who 
can properly represent them. Neglect of 

. work, habitual laziness, disloyalty 
of any sort and dishonesty, fatally 
discredit a man. Only good, in- 
telligent workers, loyal to the 


mutual interests of the com- 
panies and the employees, are 
picked. 


When an elected representative 
ceases to be an employee of the 
company he also ceases to hold 
office; representatives must be 
comrades whose interests are one 
and the same with their asso- 
ciates. . 

The Plant Conference Com- 
mittee is elected by the represen- 
tatives from among their own 
number, with one representative 
for every 3,000 persons, and one 
for every excess of 1,500 in the 
divisions. This committee, to- 
gether with the general superin- 
tendents, is known as the Gen- 
eral Committee. This committee 
meets with the executive officers 
of the company. 

Matters of interest on every 
topic vital to the happiness of the 
employees are taken up at stated 
times and at times of urgency. 

‘But it is in the everyday life 
of the workman that the human 
interest ‘of the representation 
plan is found. Often a man used 
to feel that the “boss” harbored 
a grudge against him and was 
“riding” him. Now an employee 
can present a grievance to his 

| representative, without going 

| over the head of a _ foreman. 

Failure of adjustment by the rep- 

| resentative results in the repre- 

| sentative carrying the matter be- 
| fore the Plant Conference Com- 
mittee. 
ai This insures a man’s position as 
long as he is a good employee. 
He cannot be shoved off on ac- 
count of a private grudge. It 
gives him security and happiness 
in his position in place of unrest 
and uncertainty. This, however, 
does not prevent the company 
from discharging employees; 
there are capital offenses for 
which men may forfeit their jobs. 
Disloyalty to the United States 
is one of them. Any offense against the crimi- 
nal law of the state; assault upon or attempt 
to injure another person; wanton destruction 
of property ; refusal to obey a reasonable order 
by a superior officer; intoxication while on 
duty—these are other offenses for which a 
man loses his position with the Midvale. A 
discharged man can demand a full explanation 
of the cause and also has the right of appeal to 
the General Superintendent either in person 
or through his representative. 
(Continued on page 1313) 
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THEODORE VAIL, BUSINESS STATESMAN 


F I were asked to name the six greatest 

business men in America, Theodore N. Vai 

would certainly be one of them. Indeed, 
no man, either in this country or in Europe, 
has quite matched his constructive record. He 
took hold of Alexander Graham Bell’s crude 
little talking instrument when it was every- 
where derided as merely a toy, and within the 
span of half a century has built up an organiza- 
tion employing some 200,000 workers, with a 
billion and a half of assets and doing more busi- 
ness than is done by all the telephone com- 
panies of Europe combined. 

When America establishes its Hall of War 
Heroes the name of Theodore Newton Vail 
will occupy a conspicuous niche, fot, all un- 
known to the public, he wrought veritable 
miracles in hastening the winning of the war. 
The world crisis demonstrated strikingly the 
wisdom of Mr. Vail’s cardinal business prin- 
ciple: “Be prepared.” The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, of which he is 
c..airman, has attained its unique success large- 
ly because :. I 1s consistently kept, not ab-east, 
but ahead of the nation’s growth. It always 
prepared ior expansion so that when the coun- 
try’s progress called for additional telephone 
facilities, Mr. Vail’s organization was in a posi- 
tion instantly to supply it. Had America’s 
Telephone facilities been no better than those 
of Europe, the feats performed by the United 
States Government and people would have 
been impossible when the supreme test came. 

Mr. Vail is largely self-taught and wholly 
self-made. He began life as an agent and tele- 
graph operator at a box car station on the 
Union Pacific, became a railway ‘mail clerk, 
exhibited phenomenal ability as an organizer 


Ranked as One of Six Greatest 
Business Leaders in 
United States 


By B. C. FORBES 


This and the following atticle are reprinted from “Per- 
sonal Efficiency,” published by the La Salle Extenston 
University of Chicago and copyrighted by 4t. 


and systematizer, was called to Washington to 
devise a proper system of mail distribution 
throughout the country, and while still a young 
man was made general superintendent. 

Here his work attracted attention, and when 
Bell and his chief sponsor, Gardiner G. Hub- 
bard, his father-in-law, found themselves vir- 
tually at a standstill in introducing the tele- 
phone into practical commercial use, they turn- 
ed to this dynamic young man whom no diffi- 
culties or-intricacies could daunt. His salary 
was to be $5,000 a year, but, as Mr. Vail once 


- remarked to me, “I really gave up a $3,500 


” 


salary for no salary.” The telephone treasury 
was chronically empty—and so would young 
Vail’s stomach have been also had he not been 
able to call upon friends occasionally for lunch 
money. But he had courage, grit, and vision. 
In his mind’s eye he saw clearly the whole 
continent linketl together with telephones, and 
he was determined to transform his dreams 
into realities. 

He has done so. Not even Charles M. 
Schwab has built up so extraordinary an or- 
ganization. 

Endowed with a generous measure of brains, 
he made it his business to steep himself in 


both practical and theoretical knowledge of 
his profession. He devoured every book and 
periodical which could teach him anything 
pertaining to his work—in the early days such 
books and periodicals were decidedly few. He 
toiled incessantly. No disappointments or dis- 
asters could crush him. His faith in the worth- 
whileness of his ambition was magnetic and in- 
fectious. He was the living embodiment of 
stick-to-itiveness. His mind was constantly 
open for the reception of new ideas. He was 
progressive. He not only studied telephony 
and electricity, but he studied human nature, in 
the individual and in the mass. 

But rather than attempt to explain how Mr. 
Vail has been able to make industrial his- 
tory, it will be more helpful to have him tell 
in his own words how other young men can 
make their way successfully in the world. Mr. 
Vail, as will be gathered from the following 
signed article, is an ardent believer in self- 
education, in preparedness, in acquiring under- 
standing. He believes so thoroughly in educa- 
tion coupled with practical training that he 
established many years ago schools in Vermont 
which he built up, extended, and improved to 
such a point that they were gladly and grate- 
fully taken over by the state as a free gift— 
schools which were equipped not only with 
educational buildings, but with thousands of 
acres of farm lands, scientifically cultivated and 
stocked with the finest breeds of horses and 
cattle, the training given being especially 
adapted to the needs of the boys and girls of 
this agricultural state. Mr. Vail, therefore, is 
doubly qualified to talk authoritatively to am- 
bitious Americans who are earnestly seeking to 
advance themselves in the world. 











THEODORE N. VAIL 
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HOW TO ACHIEVE SUCCESS IN BUSINESS 





? 


Fore- 


Education, 
thought and Organization 
Help to Bring Results 


Thorough 


By THEODORE N. VAIL 


HERE do the men who earn salaries 
V \ of $10,000 to $25,000 a year come from? 
Right from the ranks. I don’t know 
if you realize that of all the really big men 
in New York today there is hardly one who 
didn’t start in the ranks. Take the men who 
are running the big financial institutions of 
the country—nearly every one of them started 
in the messenger office. It is the same in our 
big industries. The presidents of most of our 
railroads have walked the tracks, and in our 
own business there is not a single man in any 
big executive position who has not come up 
through all the various grades of organization, 
either in this company or in other industrial 
companies. Many of them have climbed poles 
or worked at the key or on the switchboard. 
I believe I would find the same conditions in 
any business. If I went into a big newspaper 
office I should expect to find that the execu- 
tives who didn’t start in as cub reporters start- 
ed in as office boys or printers’ devils. 

What are the qualifications of a $25,000 a 
year man? What is demanded of him? you 
ask. 

Well, the man who earns $10,000 to $25,000 a 
year must first of all know his business from 
the ground up. Large salaries are paid be- 
cause of ability to so systematize and organize 
that the same effort will produce greater re- 
sults, and so organize operations that neither 
effort or material or time is wasted. Mere 
drivers are not valuable. It is organization, 
system, ease, and comfort in operation with 
production that is valuable. 

He must be absolutely efficient; that is, he 
must have ability, judgment, courage, enthu- 
siasm, self-confidence, energy, initiative, fore- 
sight, experience, a great knowledge of. hu- 
man nature and personality enough to be a real 
leader of men. 

He must take infinite paius in small things 
as well as in large. He must demand of him- 
9 as well as of others nothing but the 

est. 


ee 








A “close-up” of Mr. Vail caught-in a characteristic pose. 








Mr. Vail and other officials reviewing the 406th and the 
407th Telegraph Battalion at Camp Monmouth, on the 
eve of their departure. for,sranre. 
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[te must win and retain the confidence and 
the friendship of his superiors, his associates, 
and his subordinates. 

He must always be ready to take respon- 
sibility, to decide quickly, and he must be 
right more than half the time. 

With all that he must have backbone and a 
real desire not only to excel but also to serve. 

Of course, a man has to earn a big salary 
before we can pay it, but we are only too 
anxious to pay it to men who can earn it. 

Do we get many college men in the $25,000 
class? 

‘Well, they don’t come right out of the uni- 
versities and take up executive jobs ; but every 
year we take in a certain number of college 
men, and they have to start in at the bottom 
and work their way up gradually. A man has 
to have it in him. Sometimes, of course, we 
make mistakes, but not often. There may be 
a man in a $1,500 job doing remarkably good 
work, and we promote him. We put him up, 
and then we discover that he is only a $1,500 
man after all—that he doesn’t grow with the 
growing responsibility. In the same way there 
may be some good men who have never really 
had an opportunity; but, after all, real merit 
is rare and hard to hide. Higher salafies are 
being paid now than ever before. 

Let a young man sve to it that he increases 
his earning power to the highest point of which 
he is capable, and a salary . commensurate 
with his worth will be forthcoming sooner or 
later—sooner rather than later, as a rule. 

You ask me the importance of certain qual- 
ifications ; let me ahswer briefly. 

Observation: It is, of course, necessary that 
you see a thing. before you can appreciate or 
understand. a 

Concentration y#eIn Grder to understand you 
must have powér® of coficgiittation, or reflec- 
tion is worthless. “a 

Imagination: Imagination is necessary to 
grasp properly anything that is new or orig- 
inal, but it must be backed by powers of ob- 
servation, concentration, reflection, Imagina- 
tion is essential to great success in construc- 
tive lines, but it must be under control, No 
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great success except on routine or developed 
matters is possible without imagination. Im- 
agination is like a very spirited horse—most 
valuable where the horse is useful, but it must 
be harnessed, saddled, 2nd bridled. Without 
saddle, bridle, or harness or complete control, 
a splendid horse would, if you tried to use 
him, only destroy, not accomplish. 

Reflection: Without reflection, observation 
or imagination is useless, and without concen- 
tration reflection is valueless. 

Memory Cultivation: Memory is valuable, 
but don’t load your mind with immaterial 
things or things where correctness and exact- 
ness are essential and which can be easily ob- 
tained from a reference book. 

. There are so many lines along which indus- 
tries and professions are developing that any 
type of mind will find a line adapted to the 
type. ‘This is the chance which has been 
brought about by the application of what might 
be called. pure science to operations of every 
kind. 

Talking of imagination, when Mr. Bell and 
Mr. Watson first talked in public over the tele- 
phone, or Mr. Hubbard first tried to interest 
constructive interests in the new “Yankee 
toy,” if either had prophesied as possible what 
actually exists today, he would have been 
laughed at. Those who laid the foundation 
of the business could well define the struc- 
ture; but its magnitude has far surpassed ex- 
pectation. When my connection with the 
telephone was announced, one who was then a 
representative and afterwards a senator and a 
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cabinet minister, whose name always com- 
mands respect, said to me: “Vail, that isn’t 
big enough business for you.” Consider that 
in the light of today! 

It is not too much to think that in time it will 
be possible for anyone, at any place, to com- 
municate immediately with anyone at any 
other place in the world, by reasonably avail- 
able methods; that distance will be annihil- 
ated and the whole world will be united in 
common intérest, common thought, common 
traditions and prejudices. Then and only 
then can there be a common people. 

The wonderful work that geographical re- 
search did in opening up the unknown world 
in the late seventeenth, eighteenth, and early 
nineteenth centuries presented a new field to 
the people of initiative and enterprise of an 
old world already bursting its confines by its 
development. 

This world development, for which geog- 
raphic research is largely responsible, is in 
turn responsible for the magnitude of present 
operations, economic and social. This im- 
mensity is constructive, not destructive, is 
something to be welcomed and encouraged 
rather than persecuted and destroyed. It is 
something which is uplifting all men, rais- 
ing them up to higher levels and possibilities, 
and is neither oppressing nor taking away 
from man any possibility of greater enjoy- 
ment or of better things. It is bringing to 
him and within his power of acquisition those 
things which were formerly for the few. It 
is making possible a!l things that can bring 


the extremes of mankind nearer together. 

This economic industrial development of the 
world is caused by that cooperation, that co- 
ordination of effort which assigns to individuals 
the tasks and duties for which each is best 
fitted, and in this way gets the most out of the 
efforts of all. 

Everything possible should be done to de- 
velop proper understanding and education. No 
matter what may be the future “uplift” or de- 
velopment, some conditions will never change. 
Food and clothing and shelter, no matter how 
simple, must be procured and prepared for use 
by labor. Transportation and _ inter-com- 
munication must be provided by labor. All 
kinds of work must be done, agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, cleanly or soiling. From the raw 
material to the finished product, some must 
bear the physical burden, some the mental, and 
some the financial. 

There must be mutual concession and sub- 
ordination of the individual to the comfort of 
all. There must be leaders and followers, for 
without organization there can be only chaos. 
Society must be organized and improved if 
possible without destroying its essential ele- 
ments, or man must go back to the primitive 
state where each does everything for himself, 
or by brute strength forces some one into 
slavery to do it for him. 

Much can be done to improve conditions and 
environment surrounding labor and rest, but 
the only way permanently to better the con- 
dition of the individual is to teach him to raise 
himself, by his own efforts, into a better posi- 





President Vail and the heads of his official family, including officials of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and Presidents of the Associated 
Companies, grouped about one of the classic columns in the rotunda of the Telephone & Telegraph building, New York, on the occasion of the Annual 


Conference in 1916. 
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tion and, by thrift, economy, and intelligence 
in labor, and by absence of self-indulgence 
earn and save enough to take care of his future. 

Speaking more directly to young men (and 
any man is young who comes to recognition of 
new ability in himself), I would emphasize that 
it will be your own actions and the expe- 
rience and knowledge gained from them, that 
will mould you and make for you your place 
as active, responsible members of society. 

Every act, small or great, will have some in- 
fluence on your future; it will have its part in 
the formation of your character. Be care- 
ful, therefore, that each act is a rightful act, 
and one that will be part in the formation, for 
you, of a good and worthy character and repu- 
tation. 

A permanent or desirable reputation is slow 
in coming, but once gained, while it may be 
temporarily obscured by misunderstanding, or 
misconstruction, or mistaken knowledge of 
your acts, no thoroughly good reputation, 
based on character and on actions which have 
been guided by correct principles, can ever 
be permanently destroyed except by yourself. 

As you go through Ife you will need the as- 
sistance, credit, and the confidence of your fel- 
lowmen. Credit and confidence are based on 
reputation and on the cumulative influences 
of your acts far more than upon any other 
asset you may have. Credit, confidence, and 
intelligent productive labor, together with co- 
operation, create prosperity, both of the in- 
dividual and of the community. 

Try to do whatever you undertake a little 
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better than you have ever done it before and 
a little better than anyone else does it. While 
you cannot always succeed, the effort brings its 
reward through its influence on your character 
and the satisfaction afforded you. 


No matter what you may undertake, educa- 
tion, forethought, and orgarization will help 
you to accomplish it better ; this applies as well 
to your own efforts and your own labor as it 
does to the management and organization of 
the labor and effort of thousands. 

Ordinary results come from ordinary meth- 
ods; the great results of the world are the 
result of that organization and efficiency which 
produce more with less effort and work than 
can be produced by ordinary methods. 

Do not undertake anything beyond your 
limitations, natural or acquired, and before 
undertaking be sure that you have a fair un- 
derstanding of what you are about to under- 
take. Do not have overconfidence. Have just 
enough lack of confidence to recognize that 
there may be some things you do not know 
and that you could not accomplish, and thus 
avoid recklessness and failure; but do not lack 
confidence sufficiently to kill initiative and en- 
terprise. 


Recognize and have proper deference and 
subservience to age, position, and larger ex- 
perience. 

Neither ask nor expect others to bear the 
expense of getting your experience and knowl- 
edge. Every man’s position in this world dates 
back to the practically unaided efforts of the 
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individual, and, even if part of it comes from 
his forbears, is only maintained and can only 
be maintained permanently by the individual 
efforts of the possessor. 

Dependence upon assistance from others is 
apt to be like putting concentrated fertilizer 
on the hills of corn planted in very poor soil 
—it makes a splendid start but a lamentable 
finish. The soil in which it is planted and the 
preparation and cultivation make the crop. 

Everything in this life worth having is de- 
pendent upon your own efforts, either in the 
getting or in the maintenance. Learning and 
experience you cannot inherit. 

One word more. In business, take as your 
slogan, “Increase in quantity, increase in quality, 
and decrease in cost per unit of measure or 
weight.” 

Increase in cost increases price, decreases 
consumption, decreases profits. 

Decrease in cost increases consumption and 
aggregate profits. 

The great fortunes of modern times have 
been accumulated by increase in consumption 
and consequent increase in aggregate profits. 

These truths or rules of guidance which I 
have laid down are not new or original, they 
are but the summary of thousands of years 
of experience. Individuals have varied char- 
acteristics and degrees of natural capacity and 
ability, but within your natural limitatidns 
your success will be measured by the complete- 
ness of your education and understanding and 
the thoroughness of the application of them 
to your daily life. 


JAILING PROFITEERS A HELP, NOT CURE 


The Nub of the Whole Matter 


Let us punish the profiteers by all means but this is not going to cure either the food 
shortages or the high cost of living. There is no magic wand which will enable us to remedy 
matters without self-denial. If we want to divide our wheat and sugar with Europe we 
must bear the. consequences of it here; and indeed there is no true generosity that does not 
entail self-deniel. In the case of coffee, we handed Brazil a club over us, and she has accepted 
it and wielded it. As to meat, the high prices go almost wholly to the farmer; and it has 
been a national policy on the part of all political parties in this country to cater to the 
farmer. If this is our choice of policy, there is nothing to do but pay for it. 


Explains Basic Reasons for High 
Prices for Foodstuffs— 
Self-Denial Needed 


By PAUL CLAY 
Forbes Noted Staff Economist 


N view of the outburst against profiteering, 
I it is worth while to consider soberly and 

fairly what are the factors which have 
made food prices so high. Evils of this kind 
do not spring solely fom any sudden increase in 
the avarice of merchants and producers, but 
rather from economic causes. People were 
always just as ready to charge high prices as 
they are today, if only they could have obtained 
them. Perhaps it will do some good to punish 
them now for utilizing the opportunity to make 
extra large profits; but certainly it will do 
much more good to remove the opportunity or 
temptation. 

How ‘far, then, is the excessive cost of liv- 
ing due to the avarice of a few, and how far 
is it due to broad national tendencies in which 
almost all of us have participated? 

A glance at the position of several important 
commodities, such as wheat, corn, beef, but- 
ter, sugar and coffee, will throw much light 
upon the situation. About a year and a half 
ago as a war measure we undertook the great 
task of feeding Europe; and this has so much 
bearing upon the present cost of food that one 
must observe the increase in our exports of 
some of the leading foodstuffs. 

We, therefore, compare those of June, 1919, 
with June, 1918, and those of the year ended 
June 30, 1919, with those of the previous year. 

The domestic wheat shortage arises direct- 
ly from the feeding of Europe, and there is 
no other cause for it. Our five-year average 
crop for the period ended with 1917 was 791,- 
000,000 bushels, while the 1918 crop was 917,- 
000,000 and the indicated crop this year is 940,- 
000,000 bushels. One cannot but be impressed 
with the tremendous increase in our 1919 wheat 


Besides this, one must remember that high wages and high prices go together. 


They 


cannot be separated, because the high wages cannot be paid except out of the wide margins 


of profits made through high prices. 


Casts of living can only be controlled in part. This 


partial control, however, is a matter of broad national policy; and no one ever has or ever 
con invent a miraculous policy through which we can be generous to the consumers of 


Europe and to the farmers of our own country without paying the bill. 


eat our cake and give it away. 


We cannot both 





i EXPORTS OF FOODSTUFFS 

Item June, 1919 June, 1918 Year, 1919 Year, 1918 
WE DMGNEIS kbs. cas cawaas 16,389,853 466,624 178,582,673 34,118,853 
DME ROTOR 5.55 s ap has ods oad 25 3,613,714 2,423,749 24,190,092 21,879,951 
Cgbety WARRING 6655 syos+ 0s 53 bade 909,875 3,278,978 16,687,538 40,997,827 
ener Ere 6,046,275 613,901 20,457,781 26,285,378 
eS ere ee 6,164,883 7,207 406 96,360,974 105,837,309 
reer ee reer es 7,121,660 190,459 27,540,188 11,990,123 
Re en ee ee er 6,574,766 17,938,816 108,489,472 97 343,283 
PMN OEE, WOE sas ibs Se bawos's 15,212,094 58,485,520 322,205,176 370,032,900 
INN. ens cna sane nent 172,441,100 87,294,477 1,239,540,973 815,294,424 
Hams, shoulders, Ibs......... ++ 96,854,552 47,465,506 667,848,019 419,571,869 
pr OPER eee ara ee Pee 114,328,804 29,248,133 725,577 868 392,506,355 
Condensed milk, Ibs............. 114,835,626 39,021,885 728,740,509 528,759,232 





exports. Before the war we usually exported 
about 100,000,000 bushels annually. 

But indications are that the exports of the 
present crop year will make those of the year 
ended June 30, 1919, look small. Our ship- 
ments are running about 15,000 bushels per 
month ahead of last year, so that it is indicated 
that if this large exportation continues we will 
ship out about 380,000,000 bushels of wheat 


including flour, during the year to end June 
30, 1920. 

In such a case our own supply would be only 
about 560,000,000 bushels—which is about 120,- 
000,000 bushels less than we require. Our con- 
sumption during the year ended June 30 was 
about 679,000,000 bushels and for the cur- 
rent year it will probably be about 680,000,000 
bushels. 
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There is, then, no deep mystery about the 
wheat shortage. We can feed Europe, or we 
can have enough for ourselves, but we can- 
not do both. Even if the government hangs 
profiteers as freely as they hung witches in 
Salem two centuries ago, it won’t bring down 
the price of wheat and flour so long as we ex- 
port so much that our own supply is 120,000,- 
000 bushels short. Nor is there any chance 
of being mistaken as to the approximate dom- 
estic consumptive requirements, for the gov- 
ernment has kept records running for decades 
back, showing about how much wheat is re- 
tained for domestic consumption each year. 


Why Coffee Is Short 


But flour is cheap and plentiful compared 
with coffee. Even where the retail price paid 
is enormously high, the grade of coffee ob- 
tained is vastly inferior. In June the price ot 
Santos 4s rose to 25% cents, which is the 
highest price in 32 years. Ordinarily this 
grade of coffee, meaning the unroasted bean, 
sells at 8 to 10 cents. Furthermore we are 
paying these enormous prices in spite of the 
fact that the world’s supply of coffee is ample, 
and that the new crop is promising. ‘The 
world’s supply at the present time is probably 
about 12,870,000 bags of 132 pounds each as 
compared with 13,544,000 bags January 1, 1914. 

The supply has diminished less than has the 
world’s consumption. Central Europe was cut 
off from its coffee supplies, and chiefly on this 
account the world’s consumption diminished 
from about 18,582,000 bags for the year ended 
June 30, 1914, to 14,833,000 bags for the cor- 
responding year 1918. While the world’s es- 
timated suply has fallen less than 1,000,000 
bags, its consumption has fallen nearly 4,000,- 
000 bags. Hence acording to the rule of sup- 
ply and demand coffee ought to be cheap. The 
crops have been fairly good. The world’s 
1913-14 crop was about 19.611,000 bags, while 
that of 1917-18 was 18,847,000. 

But what happened was that the British, 
French and American governments blundered 
in their handling of the coffee distribution dur- 
ing the war, and now we are suffering from 
that blunder. Imports of coffee were so 
severely restricted that the Brazilian farmers, 
who are the world’s chief producers, could not 
find a market. To protect them the Brazilian 
. government bought more than 3,000,000 bags 
of coffee—which one can see from the above 
figures is just about equivalent to the world’s 
excess supply—and issued paper money against 
it. Owing to these war restrictions Brazil’s 
total exports of coffee for the calendar year 
1918 were_only 7,433,000 bags against 10,606,- 
000 in 1917, and 13,268,000 in 1913. 

Incidentally, the restriction policy had the 
effect of making coffee extremely scarce in 
the United States and other consuming coun- 
tries, and of transferring the bulk of the 
world’s supply from the hands of the con- 
sumer to those of the producer. The pro- 
ducer, too, has learned that through mon- 
opolistic control it is just as easy to sell one 
pound of coffee for 20 cents as it used to be to 
sell two pounds for 20 cei.ts. In 1914, on Janu- 
ary 1, only about 3,071/00 bags out of the 
world’s visible supply of 13,544,000 bags was 
in Brazil; but on January 1, 1919, the Brazilian 
holdings were about 9,296,000 bags. Meantime 
the supply here in the United States was cut 
in half. 

We have virtually taught Brazil how to 
charge double for her coffee, and it is doubtful 
whether she is going to forget it soon. 

The world’s shortage of sugar has been 
caused by the great shrinkage in the Eu- 
ropean beet sugar output, which of course was 
due to the war. For the year 1918-19 Eu- 
rope’s production of beet sugar was only about 
3,654,000 tons, against 8,341,063 for the year 
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1912-13. Here is a shrinkage of almost 5,- 
000,000 tons, which fully acounts for the de- 
ficiency. The world’s 1918-19 crop of all kinds 
of sugar, both beet and cane, was about 16,- 
350,000 tons, whereas consumptive require- 
ments, had there been no shortage or restric- 
tions, would have been about 20,420,000 tons. 

But here again the profiteers are not wholly 
to blame for the shortage. Not only was the 
shortage itself produced by the war but the 
particular shortage felt in the United States 
was caused by the government interference 
with the natural commercial distribution of 
sugar. When commerce is left to itself the 
sources of sugar for the United States are 
partly our own western beet sugar and south- 
ern cane sugar, but mainly the Hawaiian and 
Cuban cane sugar. Europe under natural con- 
ditions and free commerce depends mainly up- 
on the beet sugar which comes from Central 
Europe, Belgium and France. 

But this time the government took a hand 
in it and managed the distribution of the 1918- 
19 Cuban sugar output, which is our chief 
source of supply. The crop was bought by 
the Food Administration, and one-third of it 
re-sold to Great Britain. Thus, while the 
shortage of sugar production is entirely con- 
fined to Europe, and while the American pro- 
duction and supply are not merely up to but 
above normal, we have generously shared our 
sugar with Europe and thus created a short- 
age at home. 

Let the profiteers be punished for taking 
undue advantage of this situation. But here 
again we may fairly remark that hanging the 
profiteers won’t cure everything. There are 
only two remedies for the shortage in this 
country, one being to stop the government 
interference with sugar distribution, and the 
other to restore Europe’s beet sugar indus- 
try. 

In the case of the principal meats there is no 
shortage here, and it is simply a question of 
prices. The generally prevailing notion is that 
in some way the so-called “beef trust” has 
been able to control the price of meats and 
compel the public to give up tens of millions 
of dollars to the trust. Politicans of all parties 
have encouraged this idea because in so doing 
they can please both the farmer and the meat 
consumers by attacking the packing companies. 

Nevertheless there are authentic records 
which show just what is behind the high prices 
of meat and just who gets the benefit of it. 


Packers’ Profits. 


Curiously enough, the most important of 
these records is the Monthly Crop Reporter, 
published by the government itself. . This 
shows that from June, 1914, to June, 1919, the 
average farm price of hogs went up from 
7.43 cents to 17.80, while that of cattle for 
beef went up from 6.32 to 10.20 cents. Thus 
nearly all of the increase in the price of meats 
goes to the farmer. 

How much of it goes to the packers and 
their stockholders is accurately shown by the 
annual statements of these companies. Their 
profits reached the high-water mark in the 
year 1917, and diminished in 1918 because of 
the rise in operating expenses. The percent- 
ages of net income to total sales tell the story. 
In 1914 Swift & Co. made a net profit of 2.21 
cents from every dollar of gross sales, while 
in 1918 the profit was 4.83 cents. Likewise 
the profits of Armour & Co. rose from 3.66 
cents to 5.33. 


Packers’ profits have made an average in- 
crease of 2.14 cents per pound. That is for 
every dollar’s worth of beef one buys he now 
pays to the big packing companies, or the so- 
called “meat trust,” a profit of 2 cents more 
than he paid in 1914. He would save 2 cents 
on the dollar if they were to reduce their 
profits to the 1914 basis. The entire balance 


of the increase in price goes for higher wages 
to packing company employees, for additional 
freight rates charged by the Railroad Admin- 
istration, and for higher prices paid to the 
farmer for beef cattle. 

This acount, however, traces the meat only 
until it is sold by the packing companies to 
the wholesale or retail dealer, and how much 
of the profits of the latter may have increased 
we cannot for lack of statistics pretend to say. 
The main point is that the profiteering does ex- 
ist in the principal place where it is not looked 
for, amongst the farmers, and does not exist in 
any considerable degree in the principal place 
where it is looked for, amongst the packers. 

The same government record shows that 
veal calves at the prices received by the farmer 
have gone up from 7.69 cents to 12.40; sheep 
from 4.70 to 10.34; lambs from 6.47 to 13.89; 
and chickens from 12.7 to 25.2 cents. There is 
no shortage-of meat animals, but the farmers 
are able to get these prices partly because of 
the high prices of grain and feeds, and partly 
because the public is accustomed to price ad- 
vances. 

On January 1, 1919, for example, there were 
in this country, according to the government, 
44,399,000 head of cattle other than milch 
cows, as compared with only 35,855,000 Janu- 
ary 1,1914. The number of milch cows, which 
throws light upon the butter supply, was 23,- 
467,000 this year against 20,737,000 before the 
war began. 


Foreign Loans Raised Living Costs 


While no one denies the propriety and gen- 
erosity of the huge loans which our govern- 
ment has made to foreign countries in order 
that the latter might use the funds to buy sup- 
plies here, this nevertheless has been a con- 
siderable factor in raising our own cost of liv- 
ing. 

The bulk of the money is spent here for 
farm products. Our export boom is based on 
farm products, and two-thirds of the increase 
in our grand total exports consist of these. 
The very heavy foreign buying of farm and 
food products here is due largely to the fact 
that the foreign countries did not have to pay 
the bill. They borrowed the money from 
Uncle Sam and paid it to our farmers and food 
producers; and in this way they were able to 
buy much more heavily than would otherwise 
have been possible. 

In all, we have now loaned to foreign coun- 
tries $9,658,172,566. Of this, about $1,900,000,- 
000 has been loaned since the war ended. Dur- 
ing the first five months of the present year the 
monthly advances made by our government 
varied from $145,000,000 to $409,000,000. Hence 
arose the great purchasing power of foreign 
consumers of American foodstuffs. 





Thrift means intelligent Spending. 

To spend a dollar now may save you two 
dollars next month. 

Thrift implies a Budget. If you have no 
wise plan, it makes little difference how much 
you make. What is the use of forging ahead 
when you don’t know your destination? 

It is Thrift that creates Capital. And Capi- 
tal represents the difference between civiliza- 
tion and barbarism. Where there is no Capital 
there is no progress. The intelligent and in- 
dustrious Laborer does not despise Capital; 
he becomes a Capitalist. 

Is not that what Labor is contending for? 
Enough wages to lay by something?—Dr. 
Frank Crane. 

he Pe . 

Nothing under the sun merely happens; 

things are done. 


* * * 


He that can have patience can have what he 
will.—Benjamin Franklin. 
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© International Film Service. 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, in helping its 
population make ends meet, has started 
a public market. Farmers from outlying 
districts are now bringing in their pro- 
duce and establishing their stalls in the 
public squares and streets, vending their 
foodstuffs direct to the consumer. All 
sorts of vegetables, fowl, and fish are to 
be had there at the lowest possible prices. 
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© International Film Service. 
Scene at the Delancy Street Market at the free onion dis- 
ae tribution, showing the East Side housewives charging into 
= the mound and filling baskets and bags. The East Side 
never lets such an opportunity slip by. 

















© International Film Service. 
In response to Collector Byron R. New- 
ton’s request that the surplus army food 
be sold to the 4,500 underpaid employees 
of the customs service, truckloads of 
canned goods, bacon and hams were de- 
livered at the Custom House. The 
O Collector of the Port has been swamped 
with orders. He has been allotted five 
tons of sugar which will be sold in five 
pound lots at 9% cents a pound. 
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© International Film Service. 
Some fine specimens of fresh produce not purchasa ble in the New York stores, in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
where the farmers have accepted the city’s invitation to sell direct from their wagons to citizens. 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 
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HE whole trouble, rotten spit, and point 
of irritation in the disputes between 
Labor and Capital, comes from Class. 
Whenever employers and employed quit speak- 
ing of Class and begin to treat with each other 
as Human Beings, there is no more Labor trouble. 
America means, if it means anything, that 
there ought to be no Capitalistic Class, no 
Laboring Class, no Criminal Class, no Ignorant 
Class, no Superior Class, Religious Class, Edu- 
cated Class or any other Class soever. The 
Class business—all of it—lock, stock, and bar- 
rel—is imported from the Old World. It is 
not Ours. It is un-American. It is all wrong, 
septic—and other things not fit to print. Let 
us declare our Independence of it!—Frank 
Crane. x * * 


The evolution of human society began when 
the individual no longer insisted on shaping 
his conduct toward his fellows according to 
his own choice. When, in his relations with 
others, each man ceased to be a law unto him- 
self, the amenities of life must have begun to 
appear, and progress became possible. The 
history of all civilization is a record of the sur- 
render of personal caprice to the welfare of 
the community; of the subordination of the 
will of the individual to that of the society 
of which he was a member; of the substitu- 
tion of the reign of collective law for that of un- 
bridled personal license—John Foord. 

“2 © 





I do not believe profit sharing is possible 
with union labor as with the office staff, but I 
do think it is possible that factory workers 
night profitably have a stock interest, or, as 
1 am told has been tried in some instances, a 
share in the savings effected through the men’s 
greater efficiency. One reason profit sharing 
is possible in one case and not in the other is 
that as a rule the workingman will not will- 
ingly share a loss. They are concerned only 
with profits. They have no ethical standard 
or perspective. If at the end of a year or a 
quarter, for instance, some of the profits were 
needed for new plants or improvements, and 
the men were asked for their contributions, 
they would be pretty sure to tell one another 
that this was some trick of the management 
to deprive them of their share, or they might 
say candidly that they had no interest in fu- 
ture profits or in benefits to other employees 
who might replace them, or in supplying a 
means of livelihood for other men in addi- 
tional .plants.—E. T. Bedford, President, Corn 
Products Refining Co. 

ee © 


The universal: does not attract us until 
housed in an individual. Who heeds the waste 
abyss of possibility? The ocean is everywhere 

‘the same, but it has no character until seen 
with the shore or the ship. Who would value 
any number of miles of Atlantic brine bounded 
by lines of latitude or longitude? Confine it 
by granite rocks, let it wash a shore where 
wise men dwell, and it is filled with expres- 
sion; and the point of greatest interest is 
where the land and water meet. So must we 
admire in man, the form of the formless, the 
concentration of the vast, the house of reason, 
the cave of memory.—Emerson. 


-easily see. 
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rHE MAN WHO QUITS 
He starts with a rush, and a solemn vow, 
As good as the next; but he lacks the sand 
That would make him stick, with a courage 
stout, 
To whatever he tackles, and fight it out. 
He starts with a rush and a solemn vow 
That he’ll soon be showing the others how; 
Then something new strikes his roving eye, 
And his task is left for the bye-and-bye. 
It’s up to each man what becomes of him; 
He must find in himself the grit and vim 
That brings success; he can get the skill 
If he brings to the task a steadfast will. 
No man is beaten till he gives in; 
Hard luck can’t stand for a cheerful grin; 
The man who fails needs a better excuse 
Than the quitter’s whining “what’s the use?” 
For the man who quits lets his chances slip 
Just because he’s too lazy to keep his grip. 
The man who sticks goes ahead with a shout, 
While the man who quits joins the “down and 
out.” 
e. +4 

Recently, while waiting for a train, I hap- 
pened to notice a little old man who stood near 
by. He had been unsuccessful all his life, this 
poor little old man, as any one with eyes could 
He was talking to a friend in a 
weak, cackling voice. His eyes looked at 
nothing. His hands hung limp. He had a 
general look of dejection and what’s-the-use? 
While I was observing him, I heard him say— 
“The one great difficulty.” The one great dif- 
ficulty! It was the secret of his failure—that 
phrase. All his life, that poor little old man 
had been cackling—“The one great difficulty.” 
That phrase had been the keynote of his life. 
I wish we knew how many men and how many 
firms have been ruined by this phrase of fail- 


ure.—Herbert N. Casson. 
x * Ox 


Courage 


Have you ever seen a badly injured man face 
death and fight it back with a smile? Have 
you seen a man beaten in business, pay his 
debts with his last dollars, square his chin’ 
and go in and make good? These are not 
unusual sights, especially in recent years. 

Few realize the courage they have at their 
command till they fight. with their backs 
against the wall. The men who win most 
quickly are those who do not wait for that 
time. Courage for offense is as valuable as 
for defense. ; 

Hesitation has spoiled many careers. Set 
up your line of achiévement and then hew 
to the line. The visible foes are not all that 
oppose. And the greatest of the invisible or 
inner foes are Timidity and Discouragement. 

When the future looks dreary, banish fear 
and push ahead. Defeats should be spurs to 
achievement. The smooth road is for the idle, 
the setback, a goad for the industrious. To 
grumble at temporary defeat is likely to bring 
the rumble of permanent retreat. To never 
know when you are beaten; to bring ability, 
will, and courage to aid you; to play the game 
with a steady hand, a strong heart, and a 
cheery smile—that is the measure of Success. 
—T.N. T. 


For months the United States Government 
urged all business men to realize that they 
“sell” prosperity to the country by big, bold 
advertising. It urged everybody to advertise 
heavily; if they were already advertising, to 
increase their expenditures and broaden their 
publicity campaign; and if they were not ad- 
vertising, to begin an aggressive campaign. 

Never was better business advice given, 
never was it more fully accepted, and never 
was there a greater demonstration of the wis- 
dom of such advice. The confidence displayed 
by heavy advertising begat confidence. The 
optimism of advertisers created optimism, and 
the pessimists slunk back into their holes and 
pulled the holes in after them. Advertising is, 
therefore, as so strongly presented by the Fed- 
eral Government, a work of patriotism as well 
as of enlightened selfish business interest— 
Manufacturers’ Record. 

ee «+ 

People seldom improve when they have no 
other model but themselves to copy after.— 
Goldsmith. 

eo 

The real corrective is public economy and 
private frugality and thrift. We must stop 
borrowing in order to meet current expenses, 
private or governmental, and confine borrow- 
ing where the money is to be used in produc- 
tive industry which will more than repay the 
cost. No fewer than eighteen States in the 
Union are expending annually more than their 
income from taxation. The aggregate annual 
interest charge on debts of the governments 
of the world is estimated to have grown from 
two billion to ten billion in five years. These 
acts, and the economic consequences which 
they entail, explain one of the main features 
in the high cost of living—Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler. 

a * 

The only things we can’t do are the things 

we do not try to do.—The Quieterion. 
a 

If Bolshevism is as good as it is cracked up 
to be, why should the Bolshevist in America 
make such a fuss about being deported to his 
home? 

e, a * 

I am optimistic about labor conditions in 
America and think they will right themselves 
before next spring. One of the most extraor- 
dinary things is the way in which most work- 
ing people are spending money. They want 
higher wages, shorter hours, and lower food 
prices, and cannot see that this is impossible 
when production generally is reduced in every 
directiori. The whole thing is that the world 
has just emerged from a great war which has 
been a long period of tension and sacrifice for 
all. Now the working people intend to have 
a good time as relaxation.—P. A. S. Franklin. 

i ix. 

Strong men must expect to be misunder- 
stood and criticised. That is part of the price 
of rising above mediocrity. 

2 

The world generally gives its admiration 
not to the man who does what nobody else 
attempts to do, but to the man who does best 
what multitudes do well_—Macaulay. 
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CUTS RUINOUS LABOR TURNOVER COST 


HE gigantic labor turnover in the U. S. is 

one of the wastes of American business 

methods which the big corporations are 

preparing to face earnestly, and, it is to be hoped, 
effectively. 

The tremendous amount of change during the 
war has in itself made necessary a general reor- 
ganization of office and miscellaneous forces as 
well as of factory forces. In the case of office 
forces there is no complication of labor unions 
or any form of collective bargaining. It is purely 
a matter of natural psychological conditions, of 
the mental attitude of employers and workers. 
In the past business men have thought themselves 
helpless in the face of forces of this kind. They 
have looked on mental conditions much as they 
would on electrical storms, hot weather, and other 
visitations of nature, which had to be weathered 
somehow but which could not be avoided or 
changed. They begin to see that these natural 
mind forces can be harnessed and can be con- 
trolled. 


The Cost of Labor Turnover. 


Let us try to get some idea of what the con- 
stant change of personnel costs. When a new 
employe is put on, the following items of cost 
must be taken into account: 

1.—Want ad. advertising. 

2.—Time of employment manager in interview- 
ing 10 to 25 to find who can be used. 

3.—Time of office manager in explaining duties 
to newcomer. 
4.—Time of other employees in explaining 
duties. 


Reasons for Shifting Explained 
and Plans to Effect a 
Cure Outlined 


By SHERWIN CODY 
The Noted Authority, Now on Forbes Editorial Staff 


5.—Unproductive work during two or three 
weeks of learning. 

6.—Space and equipment used during period 
of learning. 

The secretary of the Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation estimates that this amounts to $54 in the 
case of a clerk in a department store where large 








A typical mid-western factory employing 3,000 
factory workers and 300 office employees has con- 
fessed to a turnover of 300 per cent. m the fac- 
tory and 120 per cent. in the office last year. The 
cost of this on the basis of $84 for each factory 
worker and $50 for each office worker shows the 
following costs: 


9,000 factory workers........... $756,000 
360 office workers............. 18,000 
$774,000 








numbers are handled wholesale and the cost is 
kept down to the minimum. 

A bank employment manager estimates that it 
costs $100 to try out an office boy, and $300 a 
superior clerk in a bank. 

Some have made estimates that the cost runs, 
for office employees of various kinds, from $25 


to $100, but careful students have come to the 
conclusion that this is much too low. A writer 
in “100%” estimates $84 for breaking in each 
worker in an automobile factory as moderate. 

One of the big magazines of national circulation 
actually spent $1,000 on want ads. alone during 
September, 1918, to maintain its office force of 
800. This was high water mark, but the total 
for the year was a big sum. The statement has 
been made that the National City Bank in 1918 
put on 2,000 employees to maintain its then force 
of 1,200, which now has been much enlarged. The 
present writer has learned on good authority that 
Thomas Edison last year had a change of 60 per 
cent. in office employees and 160 per cent. in fac- 
tory workers—and this was about half the aver- 
age of similar concerns in this district. With a 
force of 3,000 factory workers and 300 office 
employees, if we assume a minimum cost for each 
change as $50, we get 4,800 factory workers put 
on at a cost of $240,000, and 180 office workers 
at a cost of $9,000. The writer knows personally 
of a factory of this size where the turnover was 
9,000 industrials (at $84 each this would amount 
to $756,000) and 360 office workers. 

Of course, these figures are merely suggestive. 
The variations in individual cases are enormous. 
But every one will admit that the cost of labor 
turnover is very, very large. 

Before the war there were no such conditions 
in Europe. The changes were, if anything, too 
small for efficiency. This huge change of per- 
sonnel is a peculiarly American condition. It 
has increased in America from the time when it 

(Continued on page 1313) 
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HE only influence worth having is the in- 
| fluence you yourself create. 

Money can be bestowed or bequeathed 
by a rich’ man, but the things most worth while 
cannot. 

A rich parent cannot transmit to his son 
ability or energy or enthusiasm or ambition or 
personality or twenty-four-carat influence. 

A wealthy young man may be pitchforked into 
a responsible position through paternal or social 
‘influence,’ but this brand of influence is only 
veneer, superficial, not a real part of the young 
man’s make-up, and it cannot stand the wear and 
tear of years. That’s “pull,” not influence. 

When you sit down and think of it, what we all 
aspire to attain is, in the final analysis, influence. 
We want to become influential. 

The ambitious business man seeks to attain a 
position of unmatched influence in his industry; 
the banker strives to become toweringly influential 
in the realm af finance; the doctor aspires to be- 
come the recognized leader, the most influential 
authority in his profession; so do _ writers, 
preachers, artists. 

We want what we say to count. 

We want to have our judgment listened to and 
respected. 

We want to sway others. 

We want to have power. 

Influence and power are almost synonymous, 
except that power often implies brute force, where- 
as genuine influence suggests merit honestly won, 
something that operates voluntarily on other 
men’s minds. 

The best type of man would rather have in- 
fluence than power. 

Power can drive; influence sways, leads, con- 
verts. 
| Influence is becoming more powerful than power. 

Mankind are rising up against and resenting 
being driven by force. 

Men want to be led, to be reasoned with, to 
be convinced. 

One man can be president of the United States 
and, like Wilson, exercise extraordinary, almost 
unlimited influence, while another could fill the 
office and, although his legal powers might be 
the same, yet he might exercise relatively limited 
influence. 

Roosevelt, after he left the White House, had 
no power, yet think how great was the influence 
he exercised. 

Real influence cannot be inherited. 

Real influence cannot be bought. 

How, then, can influence be attained? 


Ph i eon 


In a word, it must be won by meritorious effort. 

It must be earned. 

It must be deserved. 

The boob has no influence—except of a kind 
not to be envied. 

The man who wields a wide, wholesome, help- 
ful influence is the man who has mastered both 
his job and himself, the man who has acquired 
wisdom by painstaking study, effort and exper- 
ience, the man whose parts and character are re- 
spected by others, the man whose personality 
inspires admiration, the man whose achievements 
testify to his worth. 








IN BOOK FORM 


HE demand for “Keys to Success: 
Personal Efficiency,” the volume 
containing thirty articles like this, 

with a practical lesson on each prepared 
by a business man and vocational educa- 
tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
more of America’s foremost financial and 

| business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 
like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 
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It is a noteworthy fact that most men of out- 
standing prominence in the financial and business 
world gained unusual influence over their class- 
mates at college—those of them, that is, who en- 
joyed a college education. In the banking world, 
for example, Davison, Sabin, Lamont, Hepburn, 
Morrow, all made an impression when at college. 
So did E. H. Gary, Coleman du Pont, George A. 
Gaston, Charles M. Schwab, John Hays Hammond, 
Charles A. Stone, W. C. Teagle, to name but a 
few men of business. 

Frank A. Vanderlip would not engage for a high 
position any man who failed to make his impress 
felt when at college. “A man who won recogni- 
tion from his classmates at college is likely to win 
recognition in after life,” he once remarked. 

We all exercise some influence, either good or 
bad, much or little. 

The man who wields an unusual degree of use- 
ful influence is the man to whom others have 
learned to turn for counsel, advice, instruction. 

It is his reputation for helpfulness that begets 
and spreads his influence. 
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Others are willing—anxious—to be guided, to 
be influenced by him. 

He has merited their trust, their confidence, 
their regard. 

He has won, he has created the influence he 
exercises. 

He radiates influence because inwardly there is 
light, enlightenment. 

Persons of indifferent merit often have the 
queerest notions about influence. 


The influence possessed by others cannot do 
much for you unless you have done something to 
enlist their influence on your behalf. 

A letter of introduction cannot do that. An in- 
vitation to lunch or dinner in order to meet the 
man whose influence you court cannot do it. 

You have to make your own impression upon 
him. You have to do something or say something 
or exhibit something that convinces him you are 
all right, that you will measure up to expectations, 
that you will fill the bill, that you will deliver the 
goods. ; 

You have, in other words, to “sell” your worth 
to him. 

To gain his influence you have to exert the 
right kind of influence upon him. He has to be 
impressed. He has to be convinced. His good 
opinion has to be earned by your own effort. 

Ask yourself how a man of great influence got 
where he is? 

Rarely because of birth. Still more rarely be- 
cause of “pull,” as that term is commonly under- 
stood. 

Whenever men like Vanderlip or Schwab or 
Vail or Davison or Prosser or Ripley or Under- 
wood or Elliott or Willard appear to have used 
their influence to give a fellow a boost, you can 
depend upon it that it was because they were first 
convinced that their candidate could meet all the 
requirements creditably. He had first influenced 
them favorably. Therefore, it was not their in- 
fluence, but his that was at the bottom of it. 

Don’t whine about the “influence” the other 
fellow enjoys. 

If he has it, depend upon it that he has earned 
it by his own honest, praiseworthy effort. 

Start in and earn influence for yourself. 

Everybody is willing to back a sure winner. 

Demonstrate that you are a winner. 

Prove that you have ability and that you know 
how to use it intelligently, industriously, loyally, 
enthusiastically. 

Deliver the goods. : 

Part of your reward will consist of Influence. 
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WILSON FAVORS PALMER, NOT McADOO 


A. MITCHELL PALMER. 


IWho is eagerly enterng the limelight and ts being shown 
unusual favor by President Wilson. 


HERE is significance—more significance 

than is apparent on the surface—in the 

fact that the Department of Justice is 

the center of the limelight in Washington, and 

that where the rays of publicity shine brightest 

A. Mitchell Palmer appears very prominently. 

Next spring, recall, will see the assembling of 
the Democratic national convention. 

The Department of Justice was in full swing 
with its campaign against the anarchists whose 
bomb plots had reached to the door of the At- 
torney General himself, when suddenly public 
interest shifted to the high cost of living. As 
suddenly the Department of Justice began run- 
ning down the profiteer and the food hoarder. 

President Wilson believes that existing laws 
will deal with the profiteers to a certain extent. 
The Department of Justice launched its cam- 
paign upon that basis, and as a preliminary 
step Palmer, at the instance of the President, 
assembled the sub-cabinet committee whose 
report formed the basis for the President’s 
recommendations to Congress on the high cost 
of living. The Department of Justice will be 
charged with seeing that new laws are en- 
forced and prosecutions conducted. 

Palmer is attacking the problem with prac- 
tical methods. Fair price committees have 
been revived and hundreds of agents have 
taken the field. The campaign is going for- 
ward with earnest determination—and, in- 
cidentally, fresh prominence is won for Pal- 
mer in every hamlet of the nation. 

All this is not lost upon the politicians in 
Washington. In every other emergency Mr. 
Wilson has taken over the reins in person. To- 
day he is handing them to Palmer, so that 
when the high cost of living is cut down, the 
big share of the credit will go to the Presi- 
dent’s lieutenant. 

President Wilson has not yet said that he 
will be a third term candidate. He has not 
denied it. No announcement is looked for until 
there is a definite decision on the League of 
Nations, for with that before the country as 
an issue, the President might decide to take 


Attorney General Encouraged to 
Bask in H. C. L. Limelight 
as Prelude to 1920 


By BASSETT BLACKLEY 


Our Washington Correspondent 


up the 1920 fight. Yet, even the league is now 
being interwoven with the high cost of living, 
and on the presidential tour the two subjects 
will have equal presentation. 


[f Mr. Wilson is not a candidate, he will pick 
the Democratic standard bearer, just as Roose- 
velt selected Taft. There is a quite apparent 
rift in the Chief Executive’s friendship with 
William G. McAdoo. If it came to a question 
of endorsement, the oldtime support is not 
likely to be forthcoming, and the former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will have to make his 
fight alone. 


But with Palmer the situation is different. 
The Pennsylvanian was one of the floor man- 
agers for Wilson at the Baltimore convention ; 
in fact, it was his resolute refusal to with- 
draw the name of his candidate, even upon the 
direction of Mr. Wilson, that led to the final 
breaking of the deadlock and the eventual 
seating of Wilson in the White House. Now 
the time seems to have arrived for reciprocal 
action, and with the President’s strong per- 
sonal regard for the abilities of the Pennsyl- 
vanian, and the quiet grooming which is going 
on, it is not difficult to see where the lightning 
is liable to strike. , 


The collapse of the charges against Pal- 
mer’s administration of the Alien Property 
Custodian’s office, when an effort was made to 
prevent his confirmation in the Senate, as At- 
torney General, marks the end of any program 
of attack along that line on the prospective 
Democratic candidate. The investigating com- 
mittee found them so ephemeral as to be de- 
void of campaign material. 


As for the fact that Palmer comes from 
Pennsylvania and would not be able to carry 
his own state at the polls, politicians realize 
that geography no longer counts as it once did. 
It may be that a touch of internationalism is 
getting into the political parties; at any rate, 
a candidate nowadays is acceptable if he is the 
right man for the job, and the accident of state 
citizenship is a secondary consideration. 


In the balancing up of the ticket, Senator 
George E. Chamberlain of Oregon may prove 
the selection for the vice-presidency. He would 
give representation to the Pacific Coast, a sec- 
tion that is coming to count more and more at 
elections. But most important from the pol- 
itical standpoint is the A-1 record of Senator 
Chamberlain on all pertaining to the conduct 
of the war and the welfare of the men in the 
ranks. True, on many of the reforms demand- 
ed by the Oregon senator he bucked the Ad- 
ministration, but he proved right in every in- 
stance. He and Secretary Baker are still at 
swords’ points, but there has been a reconcilia- 
tion at the White House; perhaps one not alto- 
gether heartfelt, but nevertheless sufficient for 
public inspection. 


The party that is claiming credit for having 
carried the war through to a successful con- 
clusion is the one which also must bear the 
brunt of protests and complaints from the dis- 
gruntled men who were in the army. There 
is a great rush on the part of the Democratic 
forces to mollify peevish privates. With Sen- 
ator Chamberlain on the ticket for 1920, the 





WILLIAM G. McADOO 


Whose friendship with the Chief Executive has suf- 
fered quite a rift. 


prime favorite of the doughboys would be in 
the field, and the effect is not lost upon the 
gentlemen now egaged in selecting presiden- 
tial timber. 


Will Attorney General Palmer be an ac- 
ceptable candidate for Big Business? 


That is the question frequently whispered. 
The Department of Justice is going to con- 
tinue its prosecutions of the trusts under the 
Sherman law. Already action has been taken 
against the cement companies charged with 
creating a monopoly. The Steel Trust case 
will be argued again, and the docket of the 
Supreme Court contains the cases involving the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, the Read- 
ing Company, the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Associated Billposters and Distributors, 
American Can Co., Quaker Oats Co., Southern 
Pacific and the Keystone Watch Case Co. 
Some of these will come up in October. 


The truce declared during the war period 
is at an end, notwithstanding that the corpora- 
tions co-operated successfully in the further- 
ance of the war program, which could not have 
been put through without the great combina- 
tions of business firms equipped to handle the 
gigantic tasks which the nation had to per- 
form. The Government not only fostered com- 
binations and restrained trade, but contributed 
to the advance in prices on commodities which 
forced up the cost of living. 


It was the realization of the untenable posi- 
tion of the Government, if the trust prosecu- 
tions were to be carried out, which led to the 
prolonged fight over the late Industrial Board 
of the Department of Commerce. Attorney 
General Palmer carefully refrained from any 
public expression of his views, but he sided with 
Director General Hines and Secretary Glass 
against Chairman George N. Peek and Secre- 
tary Redfield, and as a result the price-fixing 
committee went into the discard. 


Palmer, however, is making clear just now 
that the renewed prosecutions of the trusts 
are being carried forward not as a matter of 
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personal animus upon his part, but merely in 
the resumption of a routine inaugurated by 
his predecessors—Republican ones at that. In 
this position the Decocrats find hope for an 
acceptance of their candidate by Big Business, 
and strangely enough it now appears in the 
Congressional debates that the Democrats are 
charged more frequently with seeking to ap- 
pease Big Business than ever were the Re- 
publicans in the days of McKinley. 

It was the carrying through of its war- 
time agreements with the manufacturers and 
producers of the country that has resulted in 
bringing about the present high price scale, 
according to many members now constituting 
themselves voices of the people, after months 
oi silence when the high cost of living had 
not become a live topic. There is much clap- 
trap and unnecessary talk in the fight on the 
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high cost of living, and even more politics. 

Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio, is one of the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives who be- 
lieves most firmly that currency inflation is 
one of the evils at the bottom of the present 
situation. Senator Myers, of Montana, of the 
opposite political faith, holds the same views 
in the Senate. Fess contends that while the 
volume of business calling for money use in- 
creased but 15 per cent. in 1918 over 1913, the 
money in circulation increased 60 per cent. 
Then in addition the stock of gold which in 
1913 was but $1,885,000,000 rose in 1918 to 
$3,066,000,000, or nearly 80 per cent. The pres- 
ent stock of money is close to $7,000,000,000. 
In addition there is the deposit currency which 
can not be gauged accurately. 

At the close of the Civil War the per capita 
circulation was $16.50. In the silver campaign 


of 1896 it was about $30. Today, Governor 
Wm. P. G. Harding, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, sets the circulation at $50 per person, 
while Representative Fess maintains that $70 
is nearer correct. 

Several legislators hold that the Federal Re- 
serve system is becoming a disease instead of 
a remedy in the industrial world. Gov. Hard- 
ing contends that the increase in circulation 
notes is not the reason for advancing prices, 
but only one of the results, hence currency 
legislation is unnecessary. Work and produce, 
economize and save is what the country needs 
to bring about a liquidation of the debts and 
reduce the cost of living, he declares. 

Congress is unlikely to go as deeply into 
currency questions as into fields of endeavor 
where a more showy campaign can be waged 
with less study. 


WOMAN MADE TRUST COMPANY OFFICER 


HE Hindenburg Line in the world of 
High Finance has been broken; the last 
stronghold to withstand the feminine 

barrage has succumbed, a woman having been 
admitted to the official staff of one of the largest 
trust companies in America. This innovation 
was made by the Columbia Trust Company. Its 
election of Miss Virginia Furman as one of its 
officers puts the seal of recognition and acknowl- 
edgement on woman’s place in the financial world 
as a responsible co-worker. 


The results achieved by women in the Lib- 
erty Loan campaigns opened the eyes of bank- 
ers to an entirely different kind of ability from 
that of the patient and painstaking stenog- 
rapher and accountant. When thé opportunity 
presented itself women proved that they were 
capable of swinging financial propositions of 
large scope, and that they were expert organ- 
izers. 


“Why, I am sorry, but I don’t think any pre- 
scriptions for a Successful business career that 
I could give would be worth while. I only 
became a business woman myself three years 
ago,” was Miss Furman’s modest reply when 
I asked her to give a few pointers for the 
guidance of other girls and women making 
the climb from the lowlands of obscurity. 


“As a matter of fact, this whole affair is 
the outcome of a strange incident,” she con- 
tinued. “One day during a call at the bank, 
while discussing my affairs with one of the 
officers, I made the broad generalization, ‘Un- 
less defective, there is not a woman alive, cer- 
tainly not an American woman, who is lacking 
in the ability and initiative to make a place 
for herself in a bank, even though untrained.’ ” 


“All right, prove it by accepting a place here,” 
he flashed back. When the same officer called 
Miss Furman on the telephone the following 
day and asked her again if she would try out 
the proposition as an interesting experiment 
she began to back down. “Why not at least 
make the test,” insisted the man. “Try it for 
four months. If you can’t make it go after 
four months there won’t be the least harm 
done. I fancy the bank will be left standing. 
Come on and try.” 


So she went and tried. In telling about it, 
this newly-arrived business woman, who has 
achieved such a unique distinction in so short 
a time, admitted with the most naive simplic- 
ity that for some time after she began working 
she just sat at a desk and wrote at random 
long columns of figures on a piece of paper, to 
make it appear she had caught on and had 
taken extensive flights in the realms of high 
finance. She could not endure being idle, 
with all those competent men busy around 
her. Nominally, she was head of the wom- 


In Bluestocking Bank, Yet Tells 
Colored Women How to 
Collect Laundry Bills 


By GENEVIEVE O’DONNELL 


en’s department. Actually, she didn’t know 
what todo. But by dint of keeping her mental 
machinery constantly running, she began to 
see “the point of contact.” 

Miss Furman has to her credit that she has 
been one of the first to realize that a bank 
should not be merely a place where, as she 





VIRGINIA D. H. FURMAN 


Who has attained the unprecedented distinction of being 

the first woman elected an officer in a metropolitan trust 

company. She tells of her début and her initial ex- 

periences in a business career, in which after three 

years her remarkable insight has won for her so 
prominent a place. 


aptly phrased it, “money should be deposited 
in one window and drawn out at another.” 
Her keenly analytical mind at once saw that 
banking should no longer be considered as a 
separate factor in economic development, but 
rather as a profession demanding that the 
bank’s personnel should become intimately in- 
terested in everyone with whom it does busi- 


ness, and assume the role of business advisor 
and counsellor. In other words, a successful 
trust company should become what she has had 
a large part in making it—a banking home. 


As a specific example of how Miss Furman 
follows her own teaching in infusing the hu- 
man touch in business, the recital of a little 
incident which occurred during our interview 
may be related. 


While talking in the luxuriously appointed 
reception room on the left of the entrance 
of the Columbia Trust Company, at Fifth 
avenue. and 34th street, where Miss Furman 
has her desk amid tall vases of fresh flowers 
which stand out in relief against the grey-blue 
walls, a constant stream of daintily-gowned 
women and well-groomed men passed through, 
extending a cordial greeting, often consulting 
her, and making use of the little desks fitted 
out for their use. But there was another ele- 
ment existant—poor, bent old ladies who made 
evident, by the questions which Miss Furman 
painstakingly answered, their ignorance:in the 
handling of money, and also many young girls, 
in their teens whose struggle with their bank 
books she patiently straightened out, in her 
efforts to train them in the ways of thrift. 

Most incongruous of all in this setting was 
an elderly colored woman who sat with an ex- 
pectant smile on her wrinkled face, waiting to 
consult the Gracious Lady of this banking 
home. “Oh! I’ve known her for many years; she 
has some laundry bills that she hopes to collect, 
and I know how to help her out,’ Miss Furman 
remarked when I made a reference to her 
presence. 


A bank officer—and a woman—in one of the 
blue-stocking banks of America, situated in 
the heart of the elite shopping district, advis- 
ing a colored woman how to go about collect- 
ing a bill for washing! This is a far cry and 
a blessed relief from the ultra-dignified, tight- 
fisted bank magnate of former days, who was 
banker through and through and nothing but 
a banker. 

_ But Miss Furman is not merely an illustra- 
tion of a woman who has helped to humanize 
business “with sympathy spontaneous.” She 
is an illustration of a woman who has made 
good in an unusual calling and found room for 
herself at the top. She is an illustration of a 
woman, who, born with the proverbial golden 
spoon in her mouth, had it yanked out and no 
spoon at all left, and by overcoming an almost 
overwhelming timidity, entered the lists and 
won her own spurs. Through the place she 
has made for herself in the Columbia Trust 
Company she is an illustration of what women 
can accomplish as a straight business proposi- 
tion when men help rather than hinder women 
in their efforts to earn a living. 
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Cut Ruinous Labor Turnover Cost 


(Continued from page 1309) 


was quite moderate and reasonable to the maxi- 
mum of the war. The war change has, however, 
merely served to emphasize the serious condition 
that had been developing and brewing for a long 
time. 

What are the reasons for this tremendous 
shifting? 

First.—Probably the biggest cause is a ner- 
vous restlessness of spirit on the part of Ameri- 
can people. Monotony wears on their nerves and 
they shift about to relieve the galling pressure, 
as they consider it. This is probably an inherent 
characteristic of a nervous people, and is a con- 
dition that must be reckoned with for a long time 
to come. 

Second.—Wages are too low for efficiency. It 
is well known that the highest unit of production 
goes with a certain correct wage unit, which is 
usually considerably higher than the average. 
When Henry Ford raised his minimum wage to 
$5 a day, it was reported in the newspapers that 
the Dodges, who were minimum stockholders 
in the Ford business, said they felt much as if 
Henry Ford had reached down into their pockets 
and taken out a million dollars. But during the 
following year the increased production of the 
Ford factory showed that the unit cost of pro- 
duction had been lowered decidedly. In other 
words, when a man gets $2.50 a day he does work 
worth $2.50, and when he gets $5 a day he does 
work worth $5. But, of course, there is a limit 
to this principle, and only experiment will tell 
just what is the wage that will produce the lowest 
unit cost of production. 

Third.—Working conditions may not be agree- 
able. Light, air, and space may be inferior. Such 
concerns as the National Cash Register Co. have 
increased their production by building factories 
with tremendous window space, scientific ventila- 
tion, rest rooms, etc. They have even gone so 
far as to build pleasant cottages surrounded by 
flower-gardens to improve the home conditions. 
The whole welfare movement, now widely recog- 
nized, has done a very great deal to hold down 
the labor turnover. 

Fourth.—The mental incentive to work in any 
given concern may be poor. People like to work 
where they can accomplish their best. They 
take pleasure in successful work. There is a 
mental delight in having their powers brought 
out. The old slave-driving methods, with a ty- 
rannical superintendent or manager, have proved 
their distinct inferiority to methods of mental 
stimulation such as characterize the bonus sys- 
tem and a method of helpful personal encourage- 
ment and the incitement of good example. 

Fifth—Last of all, methods of selection and 
placement are confessedly very imperfect. Em- 
ployment managers seem to depend chiefly on 
personal appearance. A careful checking up of 
the employment of Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
showed that this was practically the only con- 
sideration that actuated the great majority of 
officials who chose and appointed secretaries. 
There can be little doubt that among these five 
points least progress has been made in deter- 
mining ability for the work except by trial in 
the work itself. Anybody who looks good accord- 
ing to the personal judgment of the employment 
manager gets a chance, and those who fail to pro- 
duce a proper amount of good work are either 
discharged or leave because they themselves 
realize that they have not got into the right line 
of work. They themselves have no means of 
knowing what they can do till they try, and so 
they go trying many different places by way of 
measuring their powers and discovering their 
best chance to make good. This seems to be an 
unnecessarily .costly way of learning what abili- 
ties are, both for the employer and for the worker. 
The process of trying around costs the employer 
a large amount of money, and it costs the worker 
a great deal of valuable time in getting started 
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in permanently successful work. This applies 
especially to young workers as they come out of 
the public schools and start their life careers at 
an early age. 

How is American business going to meet this 
problem? 

Wages are the subject of most intense study 
on the part of all classes in America, and in fact 
all over the world. Unfortunately, too much at- 
tention seems to be paid to bargaining, and all too 
little to the scientific study of what wage will 
produce the lowest unit cost of production, a 
study that must always be linked with the third 
factor, namely, working conditions. Too often 
employers have thought they would satisfy their 
employees by improving working conditions and 
leave wages low; but this is a mistake. The two 
must go hand-in-hand. 

Modern applied psychology has begun to show 
thoughtful employers that there is indisputably a 
way to manage the minds of employees so that 
they will take a keen personal pleasure in hard 
work. The bonus system is the first tangible 
offering in this line. There can be no doubt that 
it is a good thing if it is intelligently used. But 
it is confessedly limited in its scope, and study 
along this line unquestionably must be . enor- 
mously extended. 

The one suggestion for more efficient selection 
is the use of mental tests of accuracy and speed 
in performing representative mental acts; and it 
may be added in simple physical measurement as 
well. Some of the larger corporations have es- 
tablished systematic physical examinations under 
a competent physician. Most of them are proba- 
bly ready to admit that theoretically this is a good 
thing. 

The companies that are pursuing this line of 
investigation are taking it up from three different 
angles at the same time: 1. There is the ques- 
tion of the ability of the applicant for employment 
to do the work required. 2. There is the choice 
between passable workers on the ground of which 
can do the most work for the money. 3. There 
is the matter of getting a measure of improvement 
on which an educational and development plan 
can be worked out. 

Selecting applicants and developing applicants, 
it has been recognized, must go hand in hand. 





Steel Company Moves Towards 
Democracy 
(Continued from page 1301) 
A warning and reprimand are given for 
carelessness, failure to report for duty regu- 
larly and inefficiency. Unless these become 


habitual they are not sufficient to make a man 
lose out. This gives a pride of shop that works 








TO EMPLOYERS: 


This note of warning is sounded by Mr. Dick- 
son, himself an ex-workman, who is now a 
prominent and influential representative of the 
employing class: 

“T believe,’ he said, “ that the greatest task 
confronting the American employer is the de- 
vising of means of giving labor full recognition 
as an equal partner. The first step necessary to 
inspire the workman with confidence in the sin- 
cerity of his employer's recognition of his proper 
status is the adoption of a fair system of collective 
bargaining. The method we are usina in the com- 
pany with which I am connected is, I believe, the 
fairest system of collective bargaining that has 
ever been devised. Human labor is not a com- 
modity in the common sense of the term. When 


. aman or a number of men, for their own ends, 


create a great industrial unit they assume an ob- 
ligation toward the human elements of that unit, 
and, through them, to society in general, which 
cannot be cancelled or suspended arbitrarily.” 
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for greater co-operation. Men work with the 
knowledge that they are observed by fellow- 
citizen workmen, who are trying their utmost 
and expect the same of their comrades. 

Once every three months there is a meeting 
of the elected representatives with officials 
to discuss matters of interest. This is found 
quite frequent enough to handle the situation. 

Mr. Dickson has observed that the average 
of intelligence displayed by the men’s repre- 
stntative is of high order. They do not com- 
pose flowery speeches nor burst forth in pol- 
ished oratory, but they do have an intelligent 
outlook and a direct and effective method of 
approach. Men who assist in forming such 
democratic plans within a company are able 
to demonstrate the worthwhileness of the new 
democracy in industry. 

“Why does a company upset its entire mode 
of administration, and inaugurate reforms of 
that sort, when everything was going smooth- 
ly and peacefully?” Mr. Dickson was asked. 

“In the final analysis,” he replied, “I believe 
that the workmen are the greatest gainers, 
although there is a mutual advantage. In re- 
cent years sentiment has been slowly but 
surely crystalizing around the idea of indus- 
trial democracy. We are in complete sym- 
pathy with this idea, which we hold to be 
identical with the ideals upon which this gov- 
ernment was founded. It was to give full rec- 
ognization to this sentiment that we founded 
the representation plan in our organization. 

“In former years, when industrial plants 
were much smaller, it was possible for the 
owners and officers to maintain close personal 
relations with their workmen. This fostered 
that sympathy and uxderstanding which al- 
most invariably follow when men really get 
to know each other. 

“Changing conditions, however, and the stu- 
pendous increase in the size of industrial units, 
have brought with them new problems, and 
among others, the gr-at difficulty of maintain- 
ing this close elbow touch between the em- 
plover and employee.” 

While Mr. Dickson recognizes the right of 
labor to bargain collectively, he denounces the 
methods of irresponsible labor leaders who 
have prostituted labor and wrought unlimited 
harm for trivial ends. He believes that the 
solution is the participation of the workmen 
in the government of their conditions in the 
organization in which they co-operate. 

“One may name as an important factor in 
social unrest the modern factory methods. I 
have in mind factories where, amid the cease- 
less din, a man stands tending automatic ma- 
chines pouring out an endless stream of prod- 
ucts. How much pride of achievement can be 
associated with such a task, or in the case of 
workers in dust-laden, lung-destroying chemi- 
cal or fertilizer factories? 

“T do not wish to be understood a spredict- 
ing that our plan is going to bring about the 
millennium. However, as President Wilson 
once said: ‘I am more interested in the direc- 
tion in which a man is facing than his rate of 
progress.’ We are sure that we are at least 
traveling in the right direction.” 





Since the foregoing was written, the following 
dispatch appeared in the New York Times; it 
shows how democratic treatment of workers op- 
erates on their mind: 

“Atlantic City, N. J.. Aug. 24.—Announce- 
ment was made today of the adoption of resolu- 
tions by representatives of the men of the 
various plants of the Midvale Steel and Ordin- 
ance Company operating under a collective bar- 
gaining plan, declaring that, ‘the persistent and 
unceasing demand of workmen employed in all 
classes and kinds of industries for a shorter day’s 
work and an increased wage in order to meet the 
present high cost of living is uneconomic and 
unwise and should not be encouraged.’ ” 
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Vanadium Company 
It is reported that Allan A. Ryan, 
Charles M. Schwab and J. Leon- 
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American ~Vanadium Company, 
which will be reorganized under 
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Particulars on the company’s 
business and the domination of 
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BY B. C. FORBES 


The business boom which was under 
way and which has been interrupted 
by the uprising against high prices is 
likely to be resumed after the present 
disturbances pass. 

Undoubtedly, however, profits will 
have to be marked down to reasonable 
margins all along the line, for it is 
clear that the Government is deter- 
mined to carry out the behests of the 
public to stop profiteering of every 
nature whatsoever—except, it might be 
well to add, profiteering by organized 
labor. 

If, however, the Government’s cam- 
paign is not carried altogether too far, 
the business situation will be sounder 
and healthier when the interrupted 
boom is resumed. Conditions had be- 
come unbearable for millions of the 
people before the anti-profiteering agi- 
tation burst out so violently. A na- 
tion of Socialists, not to say Bol- 
shevists, was being created, so that 
sconer or later an unpleasant upshot 
had to be expected. 

If the whole problem can be solved 
to the satisfaction alike of the busi- 
ness community and the public, then 
this country should enter a period of 
unparalleled prosperity. 


LABOR PROFITEERS 


There is one phase of the situation, 
however, which must be faced and rem- 
edied before really healthy conditions 
can be established. Workers must be 
induced to give a fair day’s work in 
return for high wages. This is a mat- 
ter of supreme importance. 

It is the universal testimony both 
here and abroad that production per 
unit of workers has wofully fallen off. 
The Prime Minister of Britain recently 
cited alarming figures covering the de- 
crease in coal production per man 
there, and other British industries re- 
port similar conditions. At home the 
same problem has arisen. 

In the textile industry, for example, 
the increase in spindles and the in- 
crease in workers has not brought a 
corresponding increase in output. The 
worker is doing less per day than 
formerly. This falling off in efficiency 
has become even more notorious in 
the shipbuilding industry, and more re- 
cently very disappointing figures have 
been emanating from the steel indus- 
try. Coal miners, it is alleged, have 
also become not only profiteers, but 
slackers. Their latest demand is a 
thirty-hour week. 

Now, it will not help very much for 
legislators to pass anti-profiteering 
laws nor for the courts to throw guilty 
profiteers into jail if the great mass 
of workers ceases to do an honest 
day’s work. If production falls off ma- 
terially, then it is manifest that there 
will be less goods to go round no mat- 
ter how high wages may go. 


A CHALLENGE TO WILSON 


Will the Government take as strong 
a stand against profiteering by. labor 
unions as it is taking against profiteer- 
ing by manufacturers, distributors and 
merchants? The Government’s atti- 
tude towards labor throughout the war 
does not inspire confidence on this 
point. 

The exigencies of politics sometimes 


cause men to enunciate opinions and 
doctrines very different from those 
they professed before influenced by 
vote-getting considerations. 

Read these emphatic statements 
made by Woodrow Wilson before he 
had to think of winning votes: 


YOU PAY 


“You know what the usual standard 
of the employee is in our day. It is 
to give as little as he may for his 
wages. Labor is standardized by the 
trades-unions, and this is the standard 
to which it is made to conform. No 
one is suffered to do more than the 
average workman can do; in some 
trades and handicrafts no one is suf- 
fered to do more than the least skill- 
ful of his fellows can do within the 
hours allotted to a day’s labor, and 
no one may work out of hours at all 
or volunteer anything beyond the 
minimum. I need not point out how 
economically disastrous such a regu- 
lation of labor is. The labor of Amer- 
ica is rapidly becoming unprofitable 
under its present regulation by those 
who have determined to reduce it to 
a minimum. Our economic supremacy 
may be lost because the country grows 
more and more full of unprofitable 
servants. 

“I am a fierce partisan of the open 
shop and of everything that makes for 
individual liberty, and I should like 
to contribute anything that might be 
possible for me to contribute to the 
clarification of thinking and the form- 
ation of right purposes in matters of 
this kind. 

“We speak too exclusively of the 
capitalistic class. There is another, as 
formidable an enemy to equality and 
betterment of opportunity as it is, and 
that is the class formed by the labor 
organizations and leaders of the 
country.” 

Would Woodrow Wilson come for- 
ward and make such statements to- 
day? It begins to appear as if some 
courageous statesman must shortly 
enter the arena on a platform which 
shall give first consideration not to 
one class, either organized labor or 
capitalists, but to the great rank and 
file of the people, thg consumers. 

How many citizens who are com- 
pelled to contribute to the payment of 
wages running from $8 to $12 a day 
receive as much for their own services? 


THE OUTLOOK 


The public are beginning to grasp 
the fact that fights between corpora- 
tions and their employees concern not 
only the stockholders and the workers 
involved, but that they themselves, as 
heuseholders and consumers, must in 
the erid foot the bill for all the fancy 
wages wrung from employers by pow- 
erful unions. 

This whole problem is one which 
should not be overlooked by business 
men in trying to analyze what lies 
ahead. 

The signing of the Peace Treaty 
should pave the way for the organiza- 
tion of machinery for extending cred- 
its to Europe on the scale demanded 
by conditions. Until the opponents of 
the League of Nations cease their ob- 
structive tactics the international 
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This is not a catch headline, 
but a statement of fact which 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Indications That Reaction Has Culminated 
—Production and the Price Level 


By FOUR SQUARE 


The decline in quoted values run- 
ning over the past six weeks, with 
particular accentuation of the down- 
ward course of prices during the first 
and third weeks of August, has brought 
about liquidation of weakly-margined 
and over-extended accounts, to the 
great benefit of the market’s interior 
position. That is, aside from the 
course of outside events and their in- 
fluence on speculative holdings, the 
situation as to the floating supply of 
stocks likely to be offered on a con- 
tinuation of unfavorable news has been 
radically changed. 

Stock prices have-retraced from one- 
half to two-thirds of their previous 
advance since the early part of Feb- 
ruary, which means that purchases 
made at higher levels have been un- 
Icaded unless their holders had un- 
limited margin facilities available. 
Those who have purchased on the de- 
cline have been of that sturdy type 
who do not become panicky and who 
have the courage of their convictions. 
In short, stocks have gone from weak 
to strong hands. 


The market itself has recently given 
very plain indications of this improved 
technical position. For instance, when 
Steel common finally went below par 
the market in general was not nearly 
so upset as had been the case when 
Steel broke through 103 and found sup- 
pert just a quarter of a point above 
par. Furthermore, the collapse of such 
specialties as Keystone Tire and Amer- 
ican Sumatra, coming later in the 
course of the general liquidation, had 
scarcely any effect on prices elsewhere 
ir the list. In fact, when Keytone 
broke nearly twenty points in two 
days it might just as well have still 
been on the Curb, where it began its 
meteoric career, for all the influence 
it had on prices, with the exception of 
related issues. The speculative follow- 
ing recognized that this selling was in 
the nature of belated liquidation com- 
parable to the rushing up of similar 
specialties after the list as a whole 
has reached the -crest of a forward 
movement. Another indication of the 
culmination of the reaction was to be 
found in the relative slowness and 
narrowness of the rallies and the tap- 
ering off of the zigzag course of prices 
toward a line of equilibrium. 


DEVELOPMENTS TO WATCH 


After such a broad reaction as the 
market has had, it is customary for 
speculation to’ drag along for a while 
through a period of reaccumulation 
and rather dull trading. It is charac- 
teristic of such periods that stocks are 
obtainable for days at a time within 
narrow price limits—so narrow as to 
make them seem undesirable to those 
with a restricted forward vision. 

The break in the market, aside from 
the contributing factor of an over- 
bought condition, was brought about by 
way of discounting the labor unset- 
tiement, the foreign exchange crisis, 
the deadlock over the ratification of 
the Peace Treaty and the straighten- 
ed circumstances of the money mar- 
ket. Therefore, to the partial clear- 
ing up, or complete righting, of these 
various depressing conditions we must 
look for the incentive for a renewal 
of the advance. Those who cannot 
forsee the settlement of these prob- 


lems may feel justified in awaiting 
definite developments before purchas- 
ing stocks, but those who have abid- 
ing faith in the future of the country 
are taking advantage of the present 
opportunity and they will likely profit 
most. 

The course of commodity prices is 
an interesting study, not unrelated to 
the quoted values of securities, and a 
few simple conclusions on this subject 
may be helpful. Food prices are gen- 
erally the keystone of the arch of high 
prices, but the production of food- 
stuffs during the past four years has 
been stimulated while the outturn of 
the things most necessary to fill our 
requirements under normal conditions 
of peace and plenty has lagged. There 
is food enough, but an actual scarcity 
of many other things that enter into 
the cost of living. Until plants get 
back to volume production not much 
reduction in commodity prices, other 
than foods, can be expected. It is es- 
timated by competent judges that it 
will take a year to a year and a half 
to bring stocks of manufactured goods 
back to normal. 


STOCKS LOW: ORDER BOOKS FULL 


In the meantime, the natural con- 
clusion is that our plants will be very 
busy. It is a notable fact, in support 
of this conclusion, that no period of 
real depression has ever started with 
the shelves of the country bare of 
goods. It has been the invariable ex- 
perience of the past that over-pro- 
duction and an accumulation of surplus 
stocks have come first. In the past 
four years we have had over-produc- 
tion of nothing but war materials. 

In the minds of many thinking people 
the most bullish single influence in the 
whole economic situation is the fact 
that the whole nation is behind in its 
work, with stocks low and order books 
bulging. 

Copper metal has recently moved up 
to a firm quotation of 24 cents for fall 
deliveries, while at the same time out- 
put of the mines is increasing and 
costs are being reduced. 

Such copper stocks as Cerro de Pas- 
co, Inspiration, Anaconda, and Chino 
are bargains at the current level. De- 
spite the development of many new 
fields, oil consumption maintains its 
lead on production, while petroleum 
products are constantly growing in 
demand in new realms of usefulness. 
Those who have studied the situation 
and have the facts at first hand, be- 
lieve that oil stocks will continue to 
te speculative leaders for a year or so 
to come. California Petroleum, Ohio 
Cities Gas, Pan American Petroleum, 
and Royal Dutch New York, all are 
attractive speculations, while among 
the “oil-rails” it is likely that Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas will come in 
for greater attention. 

Among the equipments, Railway 
Steel Spring and American Locomotive 
are especially good, while the steel 
stocks as a group appear to have been 
pretty well liquidated, Bethlehem Steel 
“B,” notably, having experienced very 
strong buying on the recent thirty- 
point decline. 

The rails, long depressed, are almost 
without exception on the bargain 
counter. Even many high-grade rails, 
such as Atchison and Southern Pacific, 
have reached new low levels for the 
current year during the recent decline. 
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ODD LOTS 


The service we give to Odd 
Lot customers is the same as 
that extended to purchasers 
of 100 shares or more. 
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SIX PER CENT SERVICE SAFETY 


Our First Farm Mortgages and Real 
Estate Gold Bonds return 6% net. We 
look after collection of principal and 
interest without expense to you. 
Good agricultural lands as security. 
35 years’ experience without the loss 
of a dollar. Ask for descriptive 
pamphlet “F” and offerings. 
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Transcontinental 
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Concrete analysis of the affairs of this 
company, including oil land holdings, 
refineries, — plants, transportation, 
storage and marketing facilities, drilling 
operations, production, earnings and 
other important features. 
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We advise the purchase and 
are making a Specialty of 


U.S. Government Bonds 


and are prepared, at any time, 
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We have prepared a circular on 
investment securities which we shall 
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BUSINESS aidiccam 


PREDICTION: The wild ad- 
vances predicted in shoes will not 
occur. 


UDGE GARY is one of the longest- 

headed business men in the coun- 
try. His handling of wages through- 
out the war has been widely admired. 
As the cost of living advanced, he kept 
voluntarily marking up wages time af- 
ter time. Between the beginning of 
1916 and the fall of last year the aver- 
age increases totaled 131 per cent. The 
average annual earnings per employee 
in 1914 was $905. By the end of De- 
cember the average had risen to $1,950. 
When the Government, and particular- 
ly Director-General Hines, insisted 
that steel prices be cut to a point 
which the manufacturers claimed 
would entail the lowering of wages, 
Judge Gary refused to adopt such a 
course, claiming that it was not right 
to lower wages until the cost of living 
had gone down appreciably. Had labor 
in the steel industry been mishandled 
during the war, the consequence could 
well have been appalling. 


MERICAN business men_ should 

take note of the fact that the 
British House of Commons has adopt- 
ed an amendment to its profiteering 
bill empowering the Board of Trade to 
fix wholesale and retail prices. When 
Britain, a “nation of shopkeepers” to 
quote Napoleon’s_ historic phrase, 
adopts such drastic regulatory legis- 
lation, what may we expect, what may 
we not expect, here, now that the pub- 
lic have started in earnest to wage war 
against the business community be- 
cause of the rapacity ruthlessly prac- 
ticed during and even more especial- 
ly since the war? The acclaim with 
which the announcement that the 
Government would sell to consumers 
surplus war supplies was_ received, 
coupled with the extraordinary stam- 
pede by the public to purchase the 
goods, reveals how keenly the people 
feel about this whole question of liv- 
ing costs and profiteering. The truth 
is that the temper of the public is ugly, 
very ugly. The reforms demanded may 
lead to something more than correc- 
tive measures; vengeance may be de- 
manded. The sins of the profiteers 
are likely to be visited upon not only 
the guilty profiteer, but upon business 
men who have conducted their oper- 
ations with honesty and self-restraint. 


hy hg causes produce certain ef- 
fects. It became evident two or 
three months ago that the public were 
being mercilessly squeezed by pro- 
ducers, distributors and retailers of 
many classes of merchandise. That 
a day of reckoning would come was 
clear to anyone who took pains to 
study the situation. The unsettlement 
which has been produced by the whole- 
sale attacks upon profiteers was fore- 
seen by thoughtful students. This un- 
settlement will probably become more 
acute within the next month or two. 
Prices unquestionably will be lower, 
as they ought to be in many instances. 
Yet, after the storm has passed, the 
prospects are that this country will 
enjoy a wonderful business boom. 
Domestic demands cannot but be ex- 
tensive and the whole world is so bare 
of goods that the United States is 


bound to be kept busy meeting the 
urgent needs of other lands. The 
financial machinery necessary for cre- 
ating and handling credits will be de- 
vised somehow once the Peace Treaty 
has been signed. 


Slay prolonged wrangling over the 
League of Nations is disgusting 
the majority of the public. There is 
much truth in President Wilson’s claim 
that the inordinate delay in ratifying 
the Peace Treaty is holding up the re- 
sumption of the processes of commerce 
and industry. For example, it is un- 
derstood that the Government will not 
take up consideration of any plan for 
granting gigantic international cred- 
its until the Senate has ratified the 
treaty- And until financial credits can 
be. arranged, either through concert- 
ed private efforts morally supported by 
the Government or through direct Gov- 
ernmental assistance, our whole for- 
eign trade, essential to prosperity here, 
will remain in a state of uncertainty. 
The unprecedented demoralization in 
foreign exchange is a mater of the 
utmost gravity. When sterling falls 
from $4.865% to $4.12% it is well-nigh 
impossible to carry on normal business 
dealings between the United States 
and Britain, or indeed other countries, 
since demoralization in sterling ad- 
versely affects the whole machinery of 
international finance. It is believed by 
responsible bankers here that the 
whole exchange situation would im- 
prove were the Senate to ratify the 
treaty and thus place this nation on 
a peace footing. 


VERYBODY else 

had a whack at going on strike, the 
public also may decide to go on strike 
—against strikes. The readiness with 
which certain classes of employers 
have capitulated to the demands of 
their workers for fancy wages sug- 
gests that it was well understood that 
the dear public would be saddled with 
the extra burden. Where an industry 
has a very powerful association of 
p'oducers or principal distributors, it 
is comparatively easy to mark up 
prices to conform with whatever wage 
scale the workers demand. The public 
are beginning to suspect that there has 
been too much of this sort of thing 
going on. Also, the public have reach- 
ed the conclusion that certain classes 
of workers have become conscience- 
less profiteers. The railway union 
members want to have the roads hand- 
ed over to them, with power, virtually, 
to fix their own wages. Coal miners 
are agitating for a thirty-hour week 
—five days of six hours each. Painters 
in New York had only to go through 
the motion of walking out in order 
to get their pay raised to $8 a day. 
Bricklayers went them one better by 
demanding $10 a day. We read, too, 
in the newspapers that the factory 
workers are earning—or at least get- 
ting—as much as $50 to $120 a week. 
These are samples of. what is going 
on. There is a limit to what the pub- 
lic will submit to in the way of goug- 
ing. That limit has been almost, if 
not quite, reached. 


HE slackening in demand for steel 
is not likely to last long. A boom 
is more probable. 


having already 
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HOWARD ELLSWORTH COLE 


AN OUTSTANDING FIGURE IN NEW 
GROUP OF OIL MEN 


With the oil industry enjoying one 
of the greatest booms of its history, 
particular attention is being paid to 
the new generation of oil men, those 
who are just coming into their ripest 
years and are carrying on the under- 
takings begun by their peers of the 
generation before. One of the out- 
standing figures in this new group of 
oil executives is Howard Ellsworth 
Cole, who was recently made a di- 
rector of the Standard Oil Company 
of New York. 


Mr. Cole has had an unusually thor- 
ough experience in the oil industry, 
having been connected with the de- 
velopment of the Standard’s business 
both in this country and abroad. He 
lived for some time in the Far East, 
where he helped to launch what has 
since proved to be one of the com- 
pany’s best enterprises. As general 
manager for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York of the territory 
of Japan and Korea, Mr. Cole, from 
his headquarters at Yokohama, gave 
this branch of the company’s business 
such a forward impetus that it has 
continued on the up-grade ever since. 

Mr. Cole was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Feb. 13, 1873, the son of Elijah 
and Mary Owen Cole. His father was 
identified with the Standard for a 
number of years, and was a well known 
business man of his time. After gradu- 
ation from the public schools of Cleve- 
land, Mr. Cole went to Commercial 
College, and then entered the employ 
of the Standard Oil Company of Ohio, 
first as private secretary, and then as 
assistant to the vice-president of the 
company. Both posts afforded excep- 
tional opportunity to study the prob- 
lems of the industry at close range, 


and taking full advantage of his posi- 
tion, Cole made such progress as to 
insure promotion. These were years 
of valuable training for young Cole, 
who came in close contact with men 
handling gigantic affairs. 

In fact, it was not long before he 
had equipped himself to undertake 
executive duties. The Waters Pierce 
Oil Company chose him to go to 
Mexico City, as general manager for 
the company in Mexico. In this field 
Mr. Cole found many difficult prob- 
lems to deal with, quite different from 
those with which he was familiar, but 
so determinedly did he follow through 
that the company’s Mexican business 
was placed on an excellent footing. 

The success of Mr. Cole’s efforts in 
Mexico attracted such favorable notice 
by Standard Oil interests that the po- 
sition of general manager of the busi- 
ness of the Standard Oil Company of 
New York in Japan and Korea was 
offered to him, and he accepted, with 
the result already mentioned. In the 
course of time he was called back to 
New York to become a director of the 
company, and now gives his attention 
to important administrative matters. 
He is also a director of the Standard 
Transportation Company of New York, 
and a trustee of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. 

During the war Mr. Cole was active 
in supporting many governmental and 
private activities intended to aid the 
general cause. As chairman of the 
Petroleum and Allied Products Com- 
mittee in the drive for war work funds, 
he helped to raise about $30,000,000. 

On March 31, 1917, Mr. Cole was 
married to Mrs. Rita Bowe Mack, in 
Kobe, Japan. 
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wat STREET has had its copper 
stock booms, its railroad stock 
booms, its steel stock booms, and has 
already gone through the first stages 
of a gigantic oil stock boom which 
threatens to set new standards where- 
with may be measured future market 
furors. 

Why all this talk of the Age of Pe- 
troleum? Why an oil stock boom? 

Briefly the facts are about as follows: 

Heat is the source of all the energy 
that makes the wheels of industry re- 
volve, with the exception of that rela- 
tively small proportion which is de- 
rived from water power. Furnace fires 
are fed either with coal or oil, and oil’s 
supremacy is based on the fundamen- 
tal facts that, ton for ton, is furnishes 
from 30 to 60 per cent. more heat than 
coal, at a saving of fully 90 per cent. in 
labor costs at stationary or self-pro- 
pelling power plants, and about 50 per 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTORS 


The Whyfore of the “Age of Petroleum” 
and Some Stocks That Will Benefit 


By J. G. DONLEY, Jr. 


in an exceptionally strong position. In- 
cidentally it may be said that one im- 
portant use to which a large proportion 
of the $100,000,000 new capital being 
raised by the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey will be put will be the 
rehabilitation of its large interests in 
Rumania. 

Refiners and producers, according to 
all indications, will have to step lively 
during the next few years in order 
to meet the increasing demand for 
petroleum production. An increasing 
ocean tonnage is being propelled by 
means of oil fuel, the work of road 


again after a decline which began in 
1914 and carried the output down from 
6,516,784 barrels in that year to 3,331,813 
barrels in 1917. 

In 1918 production totaled 3,413,724 
barrels, and earnings were the best in 
the company’s history, resulting in a 
balance equal to 16.43 per cent. on the 
preferred stock. There is still 2% per 
cent. due on account of back dividends 
on the preferred stock ‘which is now on 
a regular 7 per cent. basis and is likely 
to stay there for some years to come. 
It is likely that the remaining 2% per 
cent. will be cleared off on October 1, 




















Petroleum turned in his preferred and 
common -stock, representing 51 per 
cent. of the outstanding capitalization 
of the Mexican company, in exchange 
for common and preferred shares of 
the Pan American company. Pan 
American common, of which there is 
some $30,500,000 of $50. par value out- 
standing, is paying dividends at the 
rate of 10 per cent., or $5 per share per 
annum, and growing earnings hold 
prospects of increasing distributions. 

Royal Dutch, of New York, is a stock 
issued against actual shares of the com- 
pany held in trust. The New York 
shares represent one-third of a sub- 
share of the Royal Dutch Co. for the 
Working of Petroleum Wells in Nether- 
lands India. The par value of the full 
share is 1,000 florins, while the sub- 
shares have a par value of 100 florins, 
or about $40.50. The New York, or 


cent. in bunker or storage space. Oil Attr active Oil Sencke —- ee oe “ead te nee 
does everything that coal does, and Price Per cent value. Comparison oft tide par value in 
does it better and cheaper. In addition Dividend about yield dollars with the present selling price of 
oil is absolutely indispensable for lu- California Petroleum, pfd............ $7 81 8.6 the shares gives some idea of the tre- 
bri¢ating purposes, and the 200 or more Oklahoma Producing & Refining..... 0.50 10% 4.8 ssentiois devtlesment.of this compan 
products which result from the almost Pan American Pet. & Transport eaten 5) 109 4.6 Fe NH Sg A ered 
endiess “cracking” process are rapidly Royal Dutch Co., N. Y., shares...... 8.70 89 9.8 q ppreciat 
; a Sie Shell Trading & Transport........... *3.50 67 5.2 has already taken place in its shares. 
becoming necessities of our daily life. cxtseagie What the old Standard Oil of New 
Gasoline, only one of the lighter NID Sa ail o:n We slansnen 26 Rlaca ph Rae $24.70 356.50 Av. 6.0 Jersey used to be to America, Royal 
products into which the heavy crude Dutch has been and is to Europe. The 
oil is “cracked,” has attained within *Based on normal rate of sterling exchange. company has a substantial interest in 


recent years, a position of dominating 
importance. Production of gasoline in 
1918 amounted to 85,000,000 gallons, as 
compared with crude oil production of 
345,500,000 barrels, whereas gasoline 
output in 1917 amounted to 65,000,000 
gallons as compared with a production 
of 335,315.601 barrels of crude oil. In 
order to bring gasoline production up 
to last year’s record in relation to the 
output of crude oil all sorts of expe- 
dients had to be adopted, such as the 
extraction of ‘this lighter product from 
kerosene through the agency of high- 
pressure stills. 

PRODUCTION AND CONSUMP- 

TION 

From 2,000" Baftredls in 1859, our dutput 
of crude oil has increased to an annual 
rate of nearly 350,000,000 barrels, and 
still the ever-present bugaboo of “ove;- 
production” has never been able to 
frigliten any one but the little fellows. 
It was recently estimated by competent 
authorities that there must be produced 
in the United States 25,000,000 barrels 
a year from new production to take 
the place of declining areas, and that 
there must be produced another 25,- 
000,000 barrels of new production to 
meet the increasing demand. Although 
preduction had gotten up close to the 
350,000,000-barrel mark in 1918, con- 
sumption was still in the lead, with 
412,000,000 barrels. Storage stocks are 
still relatively low at home, and abroad 
it is declared that neutral and Allied na- 
tions have had their reserve stocks 
diminished to the danger point. Des- 
truction of oil-production facilities in 
Russia and Rumania has left America 














building and repairs is demanding large 
tonnage, and tractors, trucks, airplanes 
and automobiles are eating up gas in 
ever-increasing quantities. The auto- 
mobile takes the palm in gasoline con- 
simption, but those who have studied 
the statistics believe that the consump- 
tion of fuel oil by ocean freighters and 
liners will before long become of 
greater relative importance to the. pro- 
ducer of oil. At least, it will be an 
interesting race, for William C. Durant 
recently said that within twenty years 
there would be 15,000,000 motors op- 
erating in the United States, or three 
times the presen ntimbér. 

Theethivestog wito. aspéculative 

ond tat ah ha¥e to “go out into 
the “wild cat’ oil stocks in order to 
Participate in the next forward move- 
ment of the oil shares. There are 
well-established securities which will 
answer the purpose with less risk and 
quite as satisfying profits. In the table 
incorporated herewith there are listed 
five different oil stocks, all but one of 
which are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The exception—Shell 
Trading & Transport—is traded in at 
present on the New York Curb. One 
share of each of these stocks, giving 
a well-diversified speculative investment 
may be purchased as this article is 
being prepared at a total cost of about 
$356.50, upon which yearly dividends 
will amount at present rates to about 
$24.70, showing a return on the invest- 
ment of 6 per cent. 

Production of the California Petro- 
leum Corporation is on the increase 
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so that purchasers of the stock’ at this 
time may figure on dividends of 9% per 
cent. during the next twelve months. 
Earnings so far this year have shown 
a continuation of the improvement, the 
results for the first quarter indicating 
earnings at the rate of nearly 18 per 
cent. annually on the preferred stock, 
or fully two and one-half times divi- 
dend requirements. The California Pe- 
troleum Corporation is interested in the 
development of the new Montebello 
field which is said to be one of the best 
that has been developed in California 
in recent years. 

Oklahoma Producing & Refining has 
recently been given a new management, 
probably at the instance of important 
banking interests who have lately 
taken hold of the property. This stock 
appears to be an excellent long-pull 
speculation among the low-priced oils, 
although its current dividend rate of 
50 cents a share annually makes the 
yield figure out at something less than 
5 per cent. The company’s best known 
property consists of the Springer-Ken- 
nedy half of the 4,780-acre Osage-Hom- 
iny lease, formerly the Osage-Hominy 
Company. It has a French distributing 
unit and plans a large expansion of its 
European business. Sinclair interests 
have recently been negotiating for the 
purchase of a considerable portion of 
Oklahoma’s 2,200 acres in the Ranger- 
Breckenridge district of Texas, and a 
price of $5,000,000 is mentioned, which, 
if realized, would bring into the com- 
pany’s treasury a little more than $2 a 
share on the 2,400,000 shares out- 


.standing. 


In addition to holding control of the 
Mexican Petroleum Co. the Pan 
American Petroleum & Transport Co. 
owns a fleet of oil tankers, and holds 
the contracts for the sale of the produc- 
tion of the Mexican Petroleum Co. It 
is also interested in other oil produc- 
ing and development companies in va- 
rious fields. It is in a position, there- 
fore, where very large profits are 
possible, as it shares in the producing 
profit, and gets all the profit of the 
middle-man, and a further profit on the 
transportation of the oil to market. It 
is interesting to note that Mr. Doheny, 
who formerly owned control of Mexican 


practically every important oil produc- 
ing district in the world, and during 
the last few years it has acquired large 
holdings in several oil fields in the 
United States and Mexico. Stock 
bonuses have been frequent and large, 
and dividends ranging between 38 and 
50 per cent. have been paid during the 
past eight years on the common, or 
ordinary shares. The company is ag- 
gressively pushing its business in all 
quarters of the globe and further stock 
bonuses are quite likely, along with 
generous dividends. 
ROYAL-DUTCH SHELL COMBINE 
Shell Trading & Transport was in- 
troduced to the American market by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the bankers who 
offered the Royal Dutch shares in the 
New York market about two and one- 
half years ago. The subscription price 
of the original Royal Dutch offering 
was $70 per share, and since then 
holders of these shares have received 
dividends and bonuses worth more than 
$90 a share. The Shell Trading & 
Transport is associated with the Royal 
Dutch Company in all of its enterprises 
throughout the world. The Shell Com- 
pany owns 40 per cent. and the Royal 
Dutch Company 60 per cent. of the 
Bataafsche Petroleum Company and 
the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company, 
the former the producing and the latter 
the transportation agency of the Royal 
Dutch-Shell combine. The Royal Dutch 
Company owns 12% per cent. of the 
ordinary stock of the Shell Company. 
The American Shell shares are based 
upon English ordinary shares of a par 
value of one pound sterling, each 
American share’ representing two 
English shares, so that the approxi- 
mate par value of the new shares based 
on the normal rate of exchange is $10. 
Dividends have been paid on the Eng- 
lish shares at the rate of 35 per cent. 
yearly since 1913. In addition there 
have been stock dividends and subscrip- 
tion rights as in the case of the Royal 
Dutch Company The Dutch-Shell 
combine produces approximately 10 per 
cent. of the world’s output of pe- 
troleum. The Shell Trading & Trans- 
port Co. recently purchased the Mexi- 
can Eagle Oil Co., one of the largest 
producers in Mexico, and its own two 
American subsidiaries. 
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FORBES 


BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


The circulars, booklets, etc., listed 
below will be sent free to readers 
of FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply 
check the list and return it to us. 


The Steel & Tube Company of 
America (New Issue) 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock de- 
scribed. 

Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) 
Special table showing yield on Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.) new 7% preferred 
stock at various prices. 

White Eagle Oil and Refining Co. 
Circular giving history, financial posi- 
tion and future earnings, etc. 


Coddo Central Oil and Refining 
o. 

Description of this stock, showing its 
value as a speculation or investment. 
International Investment Oppor- 

tunities 
A close student of the investment value 
of foreign securities gives some very 
interesting facts in this little booklet. 
Transcontinental Oil 
An analysis of one of the largest oil 
companies in the world. 
Oils and Peace 
Booklet giving the history of oil, and 
its value as an investment. 
City of Copenhagen Bonds (New 
Issue) 








Analysis 544% Redeemable Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds. 

Baby Bonds 

Booklet about popular $100 invest- 
ments, containing a list of 450 issues. 

Your Liberty Bond 

All the information you need about all 
issues. 

Speaking of Oil 

Booklet of timely information on oil 
and oil stocks. 

Texas Producing and Refining 
Company 

Circular giving latest field report on 
this stock. 

What’s What in Wall Street 

A pocket compendium of useful infor- 
mation regarding customs and usages 
‘of finance. Over 300 definitions of 
words, terms and phrases. 

How to Figure the Collateral 
Value of Securities 

Booklet of valuable information for 
investors. 

Three Generations of Farm 
Mortgages 

A story of modest beginnings and good 


The Condition of the Country 
Circular giving statistics covering 
2 aioe financial condition of the 


Shaffer Oil & Refining Company 
Circular describing first mortgage 
convertible 6% sinking fund gold bonds. 

Shaffer Oil & Refining Company 
Cireular describing participating 7% 
cumulative preferred stock. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Circular giving timely information 
concerning this stock. 


endings in mortgage investments. | 





Long Term Railroad Bonds 
Yielding 6%% to 7%4%—descriptive 
circular. 

National Analine 
A discussion of this company’s position 
in the dye industry. Application has 
been made to list this on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. 


United States Government, Fed- 
eral Land Bank and War 
Finance Corporation Bonds 
= of these bonds with investment 


The Investment Digest 
Containing complete analyses and 
comments on active securities and 
their investment value. 


Red Book of Standard Oil Stocks 
Booklet containing up-to-the-minute 
statistics and statements of the Stand- 
ard Oil subsidiaries, with their his- - 
tories and present position as a result 
of new financing. 

Cuba and the Cuba Railroad 
Booklet giving history, present con- 
dition and outlook. 

Stock Market Review 


Technical factors carefully weighed 
and forecast. 
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 tapeanepybnieed of such proportions as 
the market has just gone through 
always raise the question, especially in 
the minds of those who have doubted 
the soundness of the foundation of 
the preceding rise, whether they are 
really only reactions, or the beginning 
of a bear market. One rather promi- 
nent Wall Street broker has settled 
the matter quite conclusively in his 
own mind. When things were looking 
the worst about three weeks ago he 
sent a wire to his large clientele in 
which he committed himself about as 
follows: “This is a bear market. I 
tell you this in all seriousness.” 

This information quickly filtered 
through the usual “under-ground” 
channels to every part of the Street, 
and was given due notice in the morn- 
ing papers—to the detriment of prices. 
But there was something that. neither 
the gossips nor the newspapers took 
cognizance of. This self-same broker, 
be it said in all seriousness, was quite 
as sure that we were in for a bear 
market last February when prices 
were at their lowest and it paid most 
to be buying stocks. 

* * * 
IERCE-ARROW directors did the 
courageous thing when they passed 

the dividend on the common stock last 
July. The war transformed the com- 
pany’s manufacturing organization into 
one excellently fitted for volume pro- 
duction of trucks. Then the war ended 
and the demand shifted from trucks to 
passenger cars, with trucks temporar- 
ily a drug on the market. The Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Co. instantly met 
with an excellent demand for its high- 
priced motor car product, but it found 
itself in an awkward position as to 
production. The only thing to do was 
to conserve working capital and quick- 
ly change things at the plants. The 
management of the Pierce-Arrow com- 
pany is now in very capable hands, for 
the election of John C. Jay, Jr., one of 
the most experienced organizers in the 
country, as president, means that 
George W. Goethals & Co., Inc., will 
hereafter oversee and direct opera- 
tions. Pierce-Arrow’s passenger car 
output is normally about 1,200 a year, 
but the demand for these cars is said 
to be so great now that twice that 
number could be disposed of this year 
if the company had the facilities for 
producing them. Earnings for the past 
three years have averaged $10.70 a 
share on the common stock, and as 
there is no funded debt and only $10,- 
000,000 preferred stock, the common 
shares should readily respond to any 
future improvement in earning power. 

** * 

EMANDS FOR COAL are becom- 

ing quite as insistent from Europe 
as was the call for food products right 
after the signing of the armistice. 
Various well-informed estimates of 
Europe’s requirements fext winter 
have run into hundreds of thousands 
of tons, and it is generally admitted 
that America will have to fill the void. 
It is likely, therefore, that as soon as 
the foreign credit situation is straight- 
ened out—a development which should 
follow closely the ratification of the 
Peace Treaty—large orders will begin 
to be placed on this side, and every 
mine that can produce a ton of coal 
will have all the business its collieries 
can handle. Some such reasoning has 
been back of recent buying of Elk 
Horn Coal stocks. The Elk Horn Coal 
Corporation owns or leases acreage in 


Kentucky and West Virginia estimated 
to contain some 998,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal, of which the Ken- 
tucky veins are of excellent quality 
and average four feet in thickness. 
Elk Horn Coal preferred, a 6 per cent. 
non-cumulative issue, is especially at- 
tractive as it is entitled to share equal- 
ly with the common stock after both 
have received 6 per cent. Average 
earnings on the preferred stock for 
the past.three years have amounted to 
slightly more than three times divi- 
dend requirements, or $9 a share of 
$50 par value. Both the preferred and 
common stocks are now on a regular 
6 per cent. basis. 
** * 

AILROAD EARNINGS have turned 

decidedly for the better. The im- 
portance of this gratifying develop- 
ment cannot be stressed too much at 
this time when holders of railroad se- 
curities, judging from the market ac- 
tion of these stocks, appear to have 
succumbed to blue funk. Complete 
returns for the month of June showed 
that fully ten roads had gained $3,000,- 
000 or over in net earnings during that 
period as compared with June, 1918. 
Six roads reported gains of more than 
$2,000,000 but less than $3,000,000, while 
thirteen reported improvements of 
more than $1,000,000 but less than $2,- 
000,000. Pennsylvania, which was hit 
the hardest in June, 1918, showed the 
greatest improvement with a net gain 
of fully $13,379,000. Other gains made 
by the ten leaders of the list were as 
follows: New York Central, $9,889,000; 
Southern Pacific, $5,564,000; Chicago & 
North Western, $4,047,000; Baltimore & 
Ohio, $4,000,000. 


~ Important Innovation in 
Banking : 
(Continued from pagé 1300) 


value to credits extended, as two to 
one—that is, 200 per cent. security has 
been demanded. The new order of 
things will be of much consequence to 
the South and New England, where 
the way to great future expansion of 
the textile industry lies open to the 
application of modern business and 
banking methods. In fact, one of the 
results of the European war has been 
the opening of opportunity for great 
textile expansion in the whole United 
States. 

The Textile Banking Company, Inc., 
has a fully paid-in capital and surplus 
of $2,500,000, but its real importance is 
better gauged by the fact that it will 
act as an intermediary in the textile 
industry for both the Liberty National 
Bank and the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. Harvey D. Gibson, pres- 
ident of the Liberty National Bank, is 
president of the new concern and one 
of the directors: The board also in- 
cludes E. C. Converse, chairman of the 
board of the Liberty National Bank; 
Grayson M.-P. Murphy and Eugene 
W. Stetson, both vice-presidents of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York; and John P. Maguire, assistant 
cashier of the Liberty National Bank. 
Mr. Maguire, who, along with F. H. 
Wandelt, also of the Liberty National 
Bank, has been the moving force in 
the conception of the new project, has 
been appointed vice-president in 
charge of operations. Mr. Wandelt 
will act as treasurer and will also have 
an active part in the management ‘of 
the company, 
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Know Your 
Investments 


UR Organization ex- 
ercises unusual care 
in preparing complete 
and up-to-date information 
regarding the securities of 
electric, oil and gas com- 
panies for which we are 
sponsor. 
Ask for Ulustrated and descriptive book- 
let FM-1 and 2 on 
SHAFFER OIL & REFINING 
COMPANY 
A Complete Petroleum Organiza- 
on 


H. M. BYLLESBY & CO. 
Incorporated 

1217 Trinity Bldg., New York 

1917-208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


























OIL vs. GOLD 


Annual production of oil in 
the United States is about 
eight times the value of the 
production of gold. 


The investor interested in 
ascertaining the possibilities 
of the oil industry will value 
the new edition of our 
booklet: 


“OILS and PEACE” 


Keep informed. 
Write for Booklet 181-FM. 


PIUNHAM & Gy 


Investment Securities 


43 Exchange Place, New York 
Telephone: Hanover 8300-16 




















Securities Purchased for 
Investment or Carried on 
Conservative Margin 


Correspondence Invited 
LYMAN D. SMITH & Co. 


Members Now Yerk Stoch Eachange 


34 Pine Street, New York City 
Uptown Office: 527 Fifth Ave. 














DIVIDENDS : 





* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A dividend of Two Dollars per share will 
be paid on Wednesday, October 15, 1919, to 


stockholders of record at the close of the 
business on Saturday, September 20, 1919. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 








United Drug Company 


Common Stock Dividend No. 12 

The Directors of United Drug Co. have de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 1%% 
on the common stock of United Drug Co., 
payable October 1st, 1919, to stockholders of 
record September 15th, 1919. 

AMES C. McCORMICK, Treasurer. 

Boston, August 25th, 1919. 
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An Aid to 
Digestion 


HAVE found that many peo- 

ple by the routine use of my 

Original PepsinChewingGum 
ten minutes after each meal find 
that it aids their digestion, be- 
cause the chewing of the gum 
stimulates the flow of saliva 
which is so necessary to the 
proper digestion of food. 
"This applies with particular 
force and emphasis to business 
men: and business women, who 
often attribute to other causes a 
decrease in their efficiency,while 
the fact of this let-down is due 
entirely to some slight form of 
indigestion. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
Cleveland = —s-_ Chicago Kanses City 
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Sidelights on Wall Street Men 
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By J. D. L. T. 


He greets you from the inner sanc- 
tum of the house of J. P. Morgan & 
Company in such a friendly way as 
to place you at your ease without fur- 
ther ado. Your mission is one bearing 
on publicity and therefore Martin F. 
Egan, world traveler, journalist, edi- 
tor and diplomat in turn, takes up your 
troubles and solves them in such a 
fatherly way that you feel they were 
only phantom troubles after all. Mr. 
Egan has proved an invaluable factor 
in the big banking house opposite the 
Sub-Treasury in the half dozen years 
of his connection with the Morgan in- 
stitution. He was no stranger to New 
York when he hung up his hat here. 
A score of years ago he filled the col- 
umns of the San Francisco Chronicle 
with the most entertaining news which 
the Pacific Coast has ever enjoyed. A 
few years later he established the first 
American newspaper in the Philippines, 
a striking example that the press as 
well as the constitution promptly fol- 
lows the flag. The world-at-large was 
his habitat after that, his dominant 
personality proving too much for any 
one community. Now he is ensconced 
in a big swivel chair behind a desk 
where some of the most perplexing 
problems of modern finance are pre- 
sented. His wealth of world-wide ex- 


‘perience serves him well in keeping to 


solve the monetary riddles. 


FUEL CONSERVATOR, BANKER, 
ET AL 


Just as the Staten Island ferry boat 
berths in her slip at the Battery every 
morning at 8 o’clock or thereabouts, 
off steps a tall, purposeful-looking man 
who leads the procession up Whitehall 
Street and into Broadway with long 
athletic strides. Policemen salute and 
inspect their watches to see if they are 
on time; motormen give him the salute 
of recognition, while the rest of the 
early birds along the route as far as 
Cedar Street attest in individual ways 
that the financial district’s day has 
formally begun. In through the doors 
of the American Exchange National 
Bank passes Mercer P. Mosely, vice- 
president of that imposing institution. 
He is perhaps the first of the personnel 
to say “Good morning” to the night 
watchman. For years Mr. Mosely has 
held the distinction of being among the 
earliest of early birds to enter the 
financial district for thee long day’s 
grind. Last winter he couldn’t find 
enough to do in his sanctum on the 
fifth floor, so he took on the additional 
duties of Federal Fuel Conservator for 
New York State and Assistant Fuel 
Administrator, two exacting jobs. 
Like Cecil Rhodes, he took as one of 
his mottoes, “So much to do and so 
little time in which to do it.” How he 
survived the ordeal of making one ton 
of coal do where a hundred were de- 
manded, he will in all probability save 
for narration in “A Banker’s Memoirs.” 


INTRODUCING LOFT AND ELLIS 


Whether at Bayshore, where their 
palatial summer homes adjoin, or on 
Broadway, where their business in- 
terests touch, the bustling athletic per- 
sonage of George W. Loft, candy mil- 
lionaire, director of the Chatham, & 
Phoenix National Bank and racing en- 
thusiast extraordinary, is constantly 
mistaken for that of George A. Ellis, 
Jr., guiding hard in the brokerage firm 
of E. H. Hutton & Company. Like his 


neighbor, Mr. Loft, Broker Ellis’ pas- 
times reflect an early outdoor life. He 
has a penchant for yachting trips, 
which takes absolute possession of him 
as the dog days approach. This year 
he is going to float to far-off waters, 
where the “chick-chick” of the ticker 
never will be heard and where the few 
humans in evidence just fish and float. 
Mr. Loft remains hereabouts until the 
racing season ends. Havana as a win- 
ter resort appeals strongly to him. 
Once he was tempted to buy control 
of the grounds and equipment of the 
Havana Jockey Club that he might in- 
dulge in his pastime all the year round, 
but he changed his mind and instead 
opened half-a-dozen more candy shops. 


FINDS THE BANK ONCE A WEEK 


It is a far cry from Wall Street and 
purlieus to the neighborhood of the 
Public Library; but after all, distances 
count for little in New York on the 
days when there is no strike on the 
elevated or subway. All of which is 
preliminary to the statement that one 
big factor in the business life of the 
upper Fifth Avenue district finds time 
to pop into the habitat of the bulls and 
bears for an hour or so every Thurs- 
day. Being a director in the Chatham 
and Phoenix National Bank, he can’t 
very well send a summons to the other 
members to transact their business in 
the vicinage of 40th Street and Fifth 
Avenue. Hence Hicks Arnold Weath- 
erbee, president and chief factotum of 
the famous mercantile firm of Arnold 
Constable & Company, drifts into the 
lower realms and says “Howdy?” His 
visits do not go unheralded. Old 
classmates at Yale, club associates and 
neighbors of his palatial estate at 
White Plains greet him with a “Hello 
Hicks! Lost again?” and escort him 
into the big granite building at the 
Liberty Street corner. Stocks in the 
main do not appeal to the visitor from 
uptown. While he is an extensive in- 
vestor in many recognized securities of 
the first water, he finds enough ex- 
citement in burning up the highways in 
his record-breaking Stutz, between 
“town centre” and his chateau in 
Westchester. Once at the old farm, 
prize dogs, tennis games and regula- 
tion domestic duties demand his time. 


SCION OF THE BOLD McINTYRES 


“Billy Mac” he was in his Princeton 
days and “Billy Mac” he is today to a 
host of big and bustling men who are 
able to back up their opinions with 
checks for millions. But to the rank 
and file he is William E. McIntyre, 
junior partner in the brokerage firm 
of Dominick and Dominick. “What’s 
new in the market?” is the all-day 
query put to him, and time without 
end the scion of the “Bold McIntyres” 
is able to tell forcefully and tersely 
what the big fellows are doing or are 
laying plans to do. Mr. McIntyre puts 
through a collection of orders in the 
course of the average day that must 
come close to the record. Just now, in 
fact for the entire month of August, 
Mr. McIntyre has been obeying the 
walking delegate’s whistle, and is lay- 
ing off at his summer nest at Stamford, 
Conn., teaching Miss McIntyre, aetat 
one year, the mysteries of “FY”, “X”, 
“GMS”, “MP” and other cabalistic 

things spun on a paper tape that 

keeps men guessing until 3 P.M. daily. 
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Business Forecast 
(Continued from page 1314) 
financial and commercial situation is 
liable to continue uncertain, unsettled 
and demoralizing. I understand, how- 
ever that as soon as the treaty is sign- 
ed, President Wilson will turn his at- 
tention to the credit requirements and 
cordially support the very powerful 
banking interests who have the prob- 

lem in hand. 

Domestic trade has been interfered 
with by the nationwide anti-profiteer- 
ing activities and it is not all certain 
that there will not be further develop- 
ments and revelations calculated to 
place numbers of business interests in 
a very unfavorable light, inciting still 
further aggressiveness on the part of 
the authorities. 

However, the world has such need 
of materials and merchandise that it 
is difficult to forsee anything but fur- 
ther active times before long. 

Wall Street has been undergoing a 
sobering-up process after its specul- 
ative jamboree, when prices of non- 
standard stocks were carried to dizzy 
heights. It is encouraging to note, 
however, that the best stocks have 
not gone to pieces. This suggests that 
Wall Street’s customary “Fall rise” 
may shortly set in among trustworthy 
issues, including railroad shares. Nor 
is it at all certain that the oil boom 
kas spent itself; some oil stocks, 
sponsored by responsible interests, are 
expected to move briskly upwards by 
and by. Incidentally, the copper in- 
dustry has had -a remarkable price 
rebound. Steel companies report a 
recession in orders, but this basic in- 
dustry must assuredly participate in 
the general activity which appears to 
lie ahead. 


Press and Readers’ Comment 


LIKES TONE OF ARTICLES 

On coming down the East coast of 
South America, just a few days ago, I 
happened to pick up a copy of “Forbes 
Magazine,” and became very much in- 
terested in the same. It was the first 
and only copy that I have seen. 

I was especially interested in an ar- 
ticle on South America, and wishes to 
preserve it for future reference, but 
the owner evidently had the same 
thought. Can you send me one of that 
number? 

I like the tone of your articles. As 
a Princeton man I was particularly in- 
terested in the one by “Big Bill” Ed- 
wards, and I shall hope to see more of 
such literature. 

W. E. BROWNING. 

Montevideo, Uruguay. 

AN ENERGETIC READER 

I travel a great deal and I purchase 
your magazine from the newsstands, 
such procedure being more convenient 
for me than a subscription. I believe 
I have had your magazine put on at 
least forty newsstands in various cities. 
Anybody who says anything against 
Forbes Magazine in my presence will 
go to the hospital. 

LINCOLN L. WATKINS. 

Richford, N. Y. 

COMPLIMENTS ARTICLE 

Please send me for five days’ exam- 
ination “Keys to Success” as per cou- 
pon of January 25th issue. I would 
have to cut part of a splendid article 
away to send the coupon.: I want to 
compliment the article; we all need 
just that prod in the ribs. We need 
to kill pessimism and Wilsonism. Good 
business is in order now. This written 
in a sick bed with the “Flue,” so par- 
don the form and scrawl. 

G. W. SHUFELT. 

Cleveland. Ohio. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY announces the incorporation of the 
HOMESTEAD ASSOCIATION, Inc., Room 1111, 245 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


PURPOSE —The PURPOSE of the Homestead Association, Inc., is to improve the 
housing conditions of the employees of the American Woolen Company, and to 
assist them to OWN THEIR HOMES. 


METHOD —The Homestead Association, Inc., will prepare designs in consultation 
with the employees of the American Woolen Company for a large number of attrac- 
tive individual houses, conveniently located to the mills of the American Woolen 
Company. These houses will be of durable, permanent construction ; of four, five, six 
or more rooms, with all modern conveniences. 


These houses will be sold to the employees of the American Woolen Com- 


pany AT COST. 


Money will be loaned to the employees of the American Woolen Company 
at 414% for the purchase of these houses. 


A first payment of at least 5% of the selling price will be made at the time 
of sale. The subsequent payments will be made monthly, of an amount equal to 
rent for that type of house. 


A part of the monthly payment will cover INTEREST CHARGES, TAXES, 
AND INSURANCE, and the remainder will go towards reducing the mortgage. 


By this plan, the owner will pay off the mortgage, by only paying the equal 
of “RENT MONEY.” 


The Homestead Association, Inc., will also take MORTGAGES at 444% on 
quarterly balance on individual homes to be purchased by the employees of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company up to 75% of their real estate value, providing the owner 
will pay off the mortgage on the following monthly instalment plan: 


Amount of Loan Pay Off Principal Per Month Total Payment Per Month 


$6.50 to $10.00 
15.00 
19.50 
24.50 
30.00 


The Homestead Association, Inc., will accept only new mortgages. In no 
event will the transfer of an existing mortgage to the Homestead Association, Inc., 
be permitted. 


BUILDING LOANS will also be extended on the above mortgage basis, to 
the employees of the American Woolen Company who wish to build single houses, 
according to their own plans. 


ELIGIBILITY —Any person in the employ of the American Woolen Company on 
June 16, 1919, or any employee insured by the Group Life Insurance policy of the 
American Woolen Company will be entitled to these privileges. 


The Homestead Association, Inc., will lend money only on single houses, in 
which the receiver of the loan shall live. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm Wood. President. 








QUICK .SERVICE 


Mrs. Murphy had received a cable- 
gram from her son in Indiana saying  4arrison. 


‘HIS WELCOME 





the Civil War. I got off at the local 


I know an old soldier called Colonel Station, and no one knew me. Then 


that he would be home shortly. She 
showed it to her neighbor, Mrs. Casey. 
“Wonderful quick things these tele- 
graphs, ain’t they?” said Mrs. Casey. 
“Quick ain’t the word for it; the 
gum ain’t dry yet what’s on the en- 
velope.” 


The Colonel was fussing about the 
receptions given the soldiers returning 
from France. “I am glad they are get- 
ting appreciation,” he said, “but often 


think how I was received on return- 
ing home after serving four years in 


I shouldered my pack, and started out 
home. On the way, I stopped at the 
home of an old neighbor to get a 
drink of water. The old neighbor said: 


‘Well, well, if here ain’t Curly Harrison 
back again! We all hoped you'd get 
killed.’ ”"-—Ed. Home. 
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Your juicy steak, national in its 
popularity, is far from being na- 
tional in its origin. 


Ten Mississippi valley states raise 
and feed much of the beef which 
you like so well. 


The big herds of quality cattle are 
fattened in an even smaller area, 
known as the “corn belt.” No 
feed has yet been discovered that 
is as cheap and fattening as this 
yellow grain. 


This meat must be dressed, chilled 
and shipped many miles to the 
other 38 states. Whose job is it? 
Your local butcher cannot do it. If 
each butcher built a packing plant, 
there would be endless duplica- 





Running errands for the nation’s butcher shops 


tion and expense—making meat 
too high priced. 


Time has proved that the dress- 
ing and distribution of meats on 
a large scale through centrally 
located plants is economical to 
the consumer and has given him 
a wider choice as to quality. 


Local butchers have found that 
they can order any grade and 
weight, without waste, and suited 
exactly to their customer’s desires. 


Swift & Company is running this 
errand for thé nation at a surpris- 
ingly small rate of pay. We receive 
only a fraction ofa cent per pound 
profit on the meat we sell. The pub- 
lic saves money by such service. 


Swit & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
























































How John Leitch 


John Leitch has worked out 


a most remarkable plan for dealing 
with labor, a plan that completely satis- 
fies the workers and that gives Capital a 


new chance, a plan that in the last ten years has been i 
in successful operation in 40 corporations, and that 

not failed in a single instance where its principles have 
been carried out. 


By the operation of his plan 


John Leitch has revolutionized labor 
conditions in those 40 corporations. He 
has greatly increased production, lowered 
costs, cut out gigantic wastes. He has 
paid bigger wages to labor and bigger profits to 


Capital. And in those plants he has done away with 
ill-will, discontent and antagonism -amongst the workers. 


23,000 ON STRIKE IN 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Weeks ago there was a huge 
strike in Paterson, N. J., 23,000 


workers walked out. The strike was 
brought about by a combination of I. W. 


W. and other radicals. Some of them wanted 
the hours of work cut to 44 hours a week; some wanted 
them cut to 40. Among all the great mills of that city 
there was one which had had John Leitch’s plan in operation for some 
four months. And while the other mills were idle, losing thousands 
of dollars a day, this one mill was running at full force on a schedule 
of 48 hours a week, and with its workers happy and contented. 


And this is only one instance out of dozens that could be cited. 


YOU CANNOT SECURE 
JOHN LEITCH’S SERVICES 
His time is completely taken 


up with those few concerns, in 
which he is now personally installing his 
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Handles Labor 


A remarkable plan that has been adopted by 40 corporations, with the result that 
in those corporations there has been no strike or other labor trouble since its adoption. 





JOHN LEITCH 


plan. He is not mercenary. He is not 
trying to make a fortune out of his idea. 


He has refused dozens of tempting offers. He is 


far more interested in seeing the labor problem SOLVED 
RIGHT than he is in acquiring wealth for himself. He believes that 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY is something for the benefit of the 
world and not for a single group of individuals. 


Mr. Leitch has, therefore, put 


his complete plan, withall its details, 
into pes, so that every industrial con- 


cern that wants to, can itself put the plan into 
operation. And in the same book with this plan he has 
incorporated in detail the actual experiences of nationally 
known corporations which have had his plan in operation for several 
years, a exactly how it worked in each case, under varying con- 
ditions, and ch owing the net results it got. The title of the book is 


MAN TO MAN 


The Story of Industrial Democracy 


We published the first edition of this remarkable book only 


a few months ago and thousands of copies have been eagerly bought all 


over America. 


It is spreading over the country and the world, among the biggest 


employers of labor, far beyond anything introduced in the field of labor in the last century. The 
demand has been so great that we are now printing the third edition. 


One of the best informed men in 
American industry says: This book is one 


of the greatest contributions to American industry 


that has ever been penned. It offers the only practical solu- 
tion to intolerable labor conditions. Its methods and principles are the 
methods and principles that MUST BE PUT INTO PRACTICE if we 
are to escape the scourge of anarchy and riot and wild-eyed BOLSHEVISM 
—that must be put into practice if Capital is to have a fair chance and if 
the people of America are to be happy and prosperous. 


In this book John Leitch doesn’t 


give you fanciful theories or the dreams 


of an impractical idealist. He simply gives you 
the PROVED METHOD which 40 corporations have 


successfully put into practice.. 


He gives you specific instances of 
remarkable accomplishment in plants that 


are known throughout America—and with the 


full a approval and endorsement of their owners, gives you 
=a a OF THE CORPORATIONS and the cities in which they 
are locate 


He gives you the plain record of 
what INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


has accomplished with hard-fisted workers and 


hard-headed coienet, in factories and foundries, with 
both male and female labor, with skilled and unskilled workers, with 
the illiterate and the intelli ent, with those who couldn’t ‘speak 
English and those who could. fie t tells what has been accomplished in 
plants making almost every kind of product—in plants making steel, 
pianos, automobile arts, paints, women’s wear, men’s clothing, boys’ 
waists, paper bags, furniture, tobacco pipes, textiles of various sorts, 
and in machine shops. 


Some Things that John Leitch 
Tells in ‘““MAN TO MAN’’ 


He tells you how in the small power 
plant of a manufacturing concern in In- 


diana the workers themselves, as a result of 


his method, reduced the annual cost of coal, water, oil and 
labor from, $12,350 to $7,693—a clear saving of $4,657—and gives you 
the name of the plant and shows you how they did it 


He tells you of a group of piece 
workers getting a piece rate of 42 cents, 
who themselves devised new and inge- 


nious jigs, cut out lost motion—and 7'HEN 


THESE WORKERS SUGGESTED THAT THEIR PIECE 
WORK RATE BE CUT FRO! 42 CENTS TO 11 CENTS. And they 
made more money at the low rate than they did before. 


He gives you the name of a small 
factory that formerly employed 268 men, 


working at top speed, that is now turn- 
ing out MORE GOODS and BETTER GOODS 


than ever before in the company’s history—and DOING 
tf WITH ONLY 168 MEN. Both workers and factory are making 
ig profits. 


He shows how under his plan the 
slackers and wasters and_ professional 
agitators who block production and 


cripple profits are automatically thrown out 
without any worry on the part of the management. 


He emphasizes the fact that human 
hearts are just the same behind a worker’s 
shirt or behind a boiled white front; that 


the day laborer has human joys and sorrows, 
ambitions and aspirations, just the same as the millionaire. 


He points out that actual experience 
in dozens of plants has proven that this 


plan leads workers to give the best that’s in 
them, to use their brains as well as their hands, to develop 
new skill and ingenuity instead of striving with all their power to 
give the least possibe service for the pay they get. 


He points. out that a worker will no 
more perform at his best solely for money 


than will any other human being. And he points 


out also that it is just as natural for a man to exert the 
best that’s in him when working in a factory as when playing on a 
baseball team. 


You Need Send No Money 
For John Leitch’s Book 
unless you prefer to, for your own ¢onvenience. We don’t want any- 
one to pay for a copy of “MAN TO MAN” unless he really wants it 
and appreciates it. he doesn’t, we would much rather he would 
send it back for the use of someone else. Therefore you need send no 
money—merely mail the coupon and we will send the book, all charges 


aid. If you find it worth many times its price, send us your check 
he $2.00—if you don’t, SEND BACK THE BOOK. 


B..C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


Publishers of Forbes Magazine 
Dept. MM-3—1299 Broadway—New York 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


——_—_— i 


Please send’ me, postage paid, a “4 “MAN TO MAN,” by 
John Leitch. I will either return the book to you or send you 
$2.00, within five days after 1 receive the boo 
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In Case Of 


CARBONA 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 





$1000 will be paid the maker of any Fire Extinguisher 
whose liquid is better than Carbona for putting out fires. 








NEW LARGE SIZE $1.00 EACH 


CARPQNA 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


is being marketed as a proposition far more important than the 
reduction of insurance premiums or the collection of insurance. 


The purpose of installing Carbona Fire Extinguishers in addition to 
the extinguishers, water pails and sprinklers, etc., as required by the 
Underwriters and the City, Fire and Building Departmentsis based on 


BUSINESS PROTECTION 


When a business is suspended on account of fire, customers must 
get their supplies elsewhere—sometimes they come back and some- 
times they don’t. 


Sometimes they divide their orders so as not to be dependent on 
one firm in case of fire. 


This makes it evident that fire protection to business is more im- 
portant than to make sure the payment of the amount of fire loss. 


A moment lost in operating or getting a fire extinguisher may 
mean the loss of the whole business. 


Carbona Fire Extinguishers at their low price can be hung every 10 
or 12 feet throughout the premises so as to be within ARMS’ 
REACH everywhere. 


Carbona Fire Extinguishers cannot be removed without pulling the 
cork, and this insures it always being in place. 


They can be hung on plaster, cement, concrete or brick walls by 
using expansion screws, sold by all hardware dealers. 


Carbona Fire Extinguishers put out oil, electric and gasoline fires. 


To use Carbona Fire Extinguisher dash the contents by using an 
underhand or overhand throw, hofding the bottle firmly and direct- 
ing the contents into the fire. 


The liquid weighs nearly twice as much as water and makes it leave 
the container with a force that is equal to throwing shot. 


This permits it being directed up or down or across to a distance 
of many feet. 


Carbona Fire Extinguishers distributed throughout the building 
within ARMS’ REACH, makes it everyone’s duty to put out a fire. 


The time to extinguish a fire is before it is well started, and this is 
only accomplished by immediate action. 


CARBONA PRODUCTS CO., 302 W. 26th St., New York — 


Makers of Carbona Cleaning Fluid 























